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The Honey Industry of the Okanagan Valley 


By W. J. H. Dicks, B. S. A. 
University of British Columbia 


Over a period of years, every 
honey producing area has developed 
a system of beekeeping to suit its 
own conditions. Accordingly we, 
in British Columbia, have developed 
our own, not because it is better 
than any other but because it is the 
result of trial and error under local 
conditions. I do not know of any 
more desirable place in which to 
live, although natural conditions are 
very hard to overcome at times. 

This valley is long and narrow, 
extending from Osoyoos on the In- 
ternational Border to Salmon Arm 
on Lake Shuswap, a distance of 
about one hundred and twenty miles. 
The mountains on either side are 
high and steep, heavily clothed with 
merchantable timber in the north 
and carrying grass in the south suit- 
able for ranging purposes. There 
are two honey producing districts, 
the tree fruit area extending from 
Osoyoos to Larkin relying on irriga- 
tion, and the mixed farming area 
north of Larkin where there is suf- 
ficient precipitation for crops. 

The principal drainage system is 
a chain of rivers and lakes rising 
on the slopes of Mount Ida overlook- 
ing Lake Shuswap, which includes 
the seventy miles of the beautiful 
blue Okanagan Lake in its itinerary, 
while it proceeds on its way south- 
ward to join, subsequently, the 
Columbia River. In fact there are 
90 miles of lakes in this chain, about 
three quarters of its length. Tribu- 
taries also consisting of chains of 
creeks, all splendid for fishing, and 
lakes as well, join at intervals. 


About four miles north of Larkin 
there is an unusual land formation, 
where on each side of the river flow- 
ing southward there is a river flow- 
ing northward. 

As to climate, it is dry and brac- 
ing but extremes of temperature are 
experienced. In the tree fruit area, 
there is little snow in winter so 
that the sub-zero temperatures cause 
damage to crops at times. In the 
mixed farming area, the tempera- 
ture goes to 40 degrees below zero; 
but this does no harm as the snow 
lies deep there. All over the Valley, 
winters are long and severe; but in 
spite of this wintering bees is the 
general practice. Springs are late 
with wet and changeable weather. 
Summer temperatures are high dur- 
ing the early part of July so sensible 
people work in a shady place. How- 
ever, the fall weather more than 
makes up for the rest of the year; 
it becomes sunny, dry, cold, and 
clear with brilliant coloring on 
fields and mountains. This then is 
the time to travel up here. 

On the whole, honey flows are 
long flows. Starting in April, the 
wild sunflower (Helianthus sp) and 
the dandelion provide the first, but 
only once in a while is there a sur- 
plus obtained for sale. However 
colonies build up quickly on these, 
and then start to work on the fruit 
bloom in May and in June, cherries, 
apples, pears, apricots. June also 
ushers in the yellow and the white 
sweet clover flows followed by the 
alfalfa—from which we get our 
major honey crop—which in most 
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years, depending on the weather, 
continues until September. I am 
making a list below of a few more 
of our nectar producing plants; 
Trees—willow (salix spp), birch 
(betula sp), poplars and cotton- 
woods (populus spp), wild rose (rosa 
spp), wild and choke cherry (prun- 
us spp), snowberry (symphoricarpus 
sp); other plants— Canada thistle, 
mulleni (vebascum); spreading dog- 
bane (apocynum sp); crops—vege- 
tables and flowers for seed, and 
small fruits. Except on range land 
and other places in the tree fruit 
area without irrigation there is 
honey to be obtained everywhere; 
but of course the well established 
alfalfa fields, with sweet clover in 
the waste places, where there is con- 
tinuous moisture produces the heav- 
iest crops of honey. 

Just to show that all is not honey 
that glitters in the sunshine, it has 
become an increasing practice in 
recent years to cut alfalfa before 
blooming, a practice which will be 
intensified after the war when more 
men and machines will be able to 
do a faster and more thorough job. 
Grasshoppers, especially the range 
grasshopper (camnula _ pellucida) 
and the lesser migrating grasshop- 
per (melanoplus mexicanus) are a 
growing scourge in the mixed farm- 
ing area. Poisonous sprays to com- 
bat the codling moth have all but 
destroyed the bees in the tree fruit 
area. Although the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture during the 
past two seasons has been conduct- 
ing some valuable experiments with 
sprays which are repellent to bees 
as well as effective against the cod- 
ling moth, so far no results have 
yet been published which have been 
generally adopted. It seems then 
that we beekeepers are being forced 
to look ahead, not to see what other 
beekeepers will do, but to anticipate 
what everyone else, farmers, pests, 
and climate, will do. However, in 
spite of all this, we continue to make 
a pleasant living. 

We use the standard ten frame 
Langstroth hive and equipment. 
Although during the recent short- 
age of lumber, spruce (picea) has 
been used for a great deal of equip- 
ment. Frames, supers, and hive tops 
are made from white pine (pinus), 
bottom boards and hive stands from 
cedar (thuya). Frame rests, stor- 
age tanks, extractors, uncapping 
tanks and covers for hive tops are 
made from galvanized iron. Queen 
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excluders are made from tinned 
wire, with frames of either white 
pine or galvanized iron. Containers 
are scarce, especially tinned ones; a 
great many small ones have been 
made with cardboard sides. We 
build our honey houses with con- 
crete foundations with sills of cedar 
or in some cases of fir (abies or 
Tseudopsuga), framing and siding of 
fir (abies), and roofs of cedar shin- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Bees Solved a Problem 


By George Twigg-Porter, S. J. 
Apiarist Mount Saint Michaels 


Darwin says that we have learned 
from the mathematicians that the 
bees have solved a difficult problem, 
and have made their cells of the 
proper shape to hold the greatest 
amount of honey, with the least 
consumption of the precious wax in 
the construction. He also affirms 
that a skilful workman even with 
the most exact tools and concise 
measuring devices would find it 
very difficult to make cells of wax 
resembling the cell of the bee; yet 
this is effected by a colony of bees 
working in the dark. Each cell is 
a hexagonal prism, with the basal 
edges of its six sides, beveled so as 
to join an inverted pyramid of three 
rhombi (lozenge-shaped equilateral 
plates). These rhombi have definite 
angles, and the three which form 
the pyramid like base of each cell 
on one side of the comb form the 
foundation for the bases of the three 
adjoining cells on the opposite side. 

Can anyone suggest a better de- 
sign or show an imperfection in the 
work of the bees? Here is one 
man’s answer: 

The great French scientist, Rene 
Antoine Reaumur (1683-1757), to 
whom physicists of today are in- 
debted for his thermometer, made a 
deep study into the realms of nat- 
ural history. . 

One day his study turned towards 
the apis mellifica or honeybee. 
After studying the construction of 
their cells, he accurately measured 
them and found the obtuse angles 
at the base to be 109° 28’, and the 
acute angles to be 70° 32’. He then 
wondered if science could improve 
the cells by answering the follow- 
ing problem: Given a six-sided con- 
tainer, closed at the bottom by three 
rhombi, how great must be the 
angles at the base that the container 
might hold the greatest quantity 
with the least amount of material? 

Reaumur studied hard and long. 
Finally, his answer was: The obtuse 
angles should measure 109° 26’; the 
acute, 70° 34’. He concluded that 
= bees were wrong by two min- 
utes. 

Partly based on his calculation 
a table of logarithms was drawn up 
to help ships chart their courses. 
One day a certain vessel was wreck- 
ed on the rocks. Legal inquiry took 
place and the captain proved that 
August, 1945 
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RHOMBUS. Three rhombi form the pyra- 
midal base of the beveled hexagonal cell 
of the apis mellifica,. Reaumur’s measures: 
Angle Aab: 109 28’; Angle Bab: 70 32’, 
according to the logarithm table he 
was on the correct course. Yet, 
something was wrong—could it be 
the table? Again navigators, math- 
ematicians, and scientists studied 
that table and again they reviewed 
the problem presented by Reamur. 
They came to an answer: An error 
had occurred somewhere within the 
long line of calculations. A new 
table was made which is the same 
one used today. The correction was: 
obtuse angles should be 109° 28’; 
acute 70° 32!—THE BEES WERE 
RIGHT! 
Spokane, Wash. 


(Continued from previous page) 
gles or shakes. We use resin dipped 
nails for assembling hive parts. 

Our beekeepers’ organization is 
called the B. C. Honey Producers’ 
Association, each district having its 
own local group with headquarters 
at Vernon in this Valley. The in- 
spector appointed by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture keeps the 
foulbrood situation well in check 
during the summer, while during the 
winter he conducts an _ extensidn 
course of beekeeping all over the 
Province. All our honey is consum- 
ed in local markets, none having to 
be exported. 

And now, having shown you what 
a desirable place this is in which to 
live, do not think that I am trying 
to encourage extensive immigration 
here after the war. But do come 
to enjoy the fishing and the scenery. 
You will be very welcome. 

Armstrong, B. C 
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Hoosier Happenings 


[This article was received during No- 
vember, 1944. We tasted some of Mr. Bur- 
ton’s, bluevine honey. It has a delicious 
flavor.—Ed. | 


That an ill wind blows nobody 
good is an old saying containing a 
lot of truth. The hot dry summer 
with the mercury soaring in the 90’s 
most of the time and less than one 
inch of rainfall in over two months 
reduced grain crops in many locali- 
ties 50 per cent, ruined gardens, 
dried up the nectar flow in the clover 
areas, reduced many colonies of bees 
to the verge of starvation and at the 
same time produced a bumper “blue- 
vine” honey crop for the beekeepers 
of southwestern Indiana in what is 
known locally as the pocket counties 
of this state. 

This plant yields an abundance of 
nectar only in extremely dry hot 
s€asons and is very temperamental to 
changes in weather conditions. A 
sudden drop in temperature for a 
few hours slows up or stops nectar 
secretion almost entirely. The plant 
is a pest in the river bottom corn 
fields of southern Indiana where it 
seems to be more or less indigenous 
to this particular territory and 
thrives best on a sandy mullato soil 
or overflow land although found on 
high sand ridges near the river bot- 
toms, railroad right of ways, desert- 
ed road sides, old fence rows, and 
fallew ground. In fact it seems to 
be right at home in this particular 
locality only and grows abundantly 
in my lawn on a heavy clay soil. It 
is also grown along border fences as 
an ornament and because of its ex- 
tremely fragrant odor. A perennial 


By S. H. Burton 


with nine lives it also propagates 
itself from seed similar to the regu- 
lar milkweed pod. 

In plowing for corn the root is cut 
off at plow depth and the plant kept 
subdued through constant cultivation 
until the corn is laid by, then up it 
comes, three or four sprouts, and 
starts climbing the corn stalks and 
by August 1 almost every stalk is 
festooned with it or if no stalks are 
present it runs along on the ground 
or fastens itself to weeds and thrives 
prodigiously. The flower is a cluster 
of small white florets appearing in 
late July or early August and locat- 
ed at the petiole of leaf or tendril. 
It is a profuse bloomer, extremely 
fragrant and the evening air is heavy 
with its odor as far as the bottoms 
extend. If the season is right it pro- 
duces a heavy thick bodied almost 
water white, varying to a very light 
amber, honey that requires very lit- 
tle evaporation and with a flavor, 
aroma and bouquet that excels any- 
thing produced by any other honey 
plant. Bluevine honey never granu- 
lates and brings a premium over all 
other honeys wherever known. The 
flavor is mild and the pure extracted 
can be used to sweeten coffee or 
cereals in place of sugar. The Mrs. 
also uses it (when she can get it as 
we have a bluevine surplus honey 
crop only once in five years) for 
canning peaches, making mixed 
pickle and other uses. 

Bluevine an Erratic Yielder 

But here is the joker in this honey 
plant of all plants. It is an erratic 
yielder and as stated above very 
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temperamental to weather changes. 
I have seen thousands of acres of it 
in bloom and not a bee on it. Again 
you can enter a corn field and it 
sounds like a swarm or a lot of bees 
on a robbing spree and it is literally 
dripping with honey. The beekeep- 
er never knows when he is going to 
get a bluevine honey crop until it is 
on him and more often it fails than 
hits, as a profusion of blossoms 
means nothing unless the tempera- 
ture and humidity are right. This 
season produced the heaviest crop 
in ten years and caught the bee- 
keepers unprepared for super room. 
Getting a bluevine honey crop is like 
going fishing. You can never tell 
when fish will bite but are always 
hopeful. 

Whether this plant would produce 
paying crops of honey in other sec- 
tions under different or similar con- 
ditions is problematical, but worth 
considering. This is a problem that 
should be worked out by the Honey 
Plant Committee appointed by the 
National Beekeepers’ Council. Na- 
ture has a way of adapting itself to 
climatic conditions and it might be 
that after a few years, when the 
plant became acclimated the bee- 
keepers in other sections could again 
depend on a white honey crop. At 
this writing, Oct. 21, the bluevine 
pods are rapidly maturing, the pods 
bursting open and the winged seed 
taking flight to again put hope in 
the beekeeper’s heart. 

October produced a good fall flow 
from goldenrod with the _ fields 
looking like a huge dish of chicken 
gravy garnished with a patch of 
green here and there. Aster bloom- 
ed profusely but the bees did not 
work it much, seeming to prefer the 
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goldenrod and this gave us a small 
crop of excellent pure unblended 
honey. 

Our bees are wintered on their 
summer stands without giving any 
protection other than reducing the 
entrances down to mouse-proof size. 
We winter them in two story hives 
so full of honey that they feel like 
a chunk of concrete when you try 
to heft them. No doubt we will find 
the queen honey bound next spring 
but we prefer them honey bound 
rather than the old mother Hubbard 
story who went to the cupboard and 
found it bare. It will be easy 
enough to replace the full combs for 
empty ones at the right time. This 
beats feeding them sugar syrup. 

Our house, trees, and shrubbery 
provide sufficient windbreak and we 
seldom have any winter losses or 
spring dwindling. I have found 
from 35 years experience in bee- 
keeping that good strong colonies at 
the approach of winter, good queens 
and an abundance of stores is the 
secret for successful wintering and 
a booming start the following 
spring. I find no apparent value in 
upper entrances and our bees come 
through the winter strong and 
healthy. We tried using the bee es- 
cape hole in the inner cover for an 
upper entrance or ventilator and 
found that the bees knew best and 
glued the screen wire tacked over 
the hole air tight. I like to operate 
our bee yards in straight rows and 
have found that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line. 
We never worry about drifting be- 
lieving in the old saying that ‘What 
is one man’s loss is another man’s 
gain.” 

Washington, Ind. 
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From my observations over the 
years, since 1922, when I first start- 
ed keeping bees, it is obvious that 
some of us don’t exactly agree, or 
work bees according to the usual 
rules. Some of the differences are 
as follows: Supers are stripped from 
the hives as fast as completed. 
When, during a good flow, the 
supers, half depth, are stacked up 
five or six high, they are staggered 
forward and backward to allow the 
bees entrances all the way to the 
top. Usually starting at the brood 
nest the first super is slipped back 
giving an opening full width and 
one half inch wide. The next two 
supers are usually together, the next 
two slipped forward leaving an 
opening on the back of the hive. 

Topping all my hives is a half 
depth super of honey painted an 
aluminum color that is never taken 
away from the bees winter or sum- 
mer. I call it Insurance and Bait. 
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It is 35 pounds of surplus that will mi 
carry them over in an emergency evi 
and also serves to “pull” the bees en 
into the comb honey supers. de) 
My supers are all identical. They su] 

are made of frames 1% x 4% x 
174% inside measurements. The end , 
blocks are the same as the usual Spé 
comb supers. The two sides are lea 
straight strips 184% x 1%. These hiv 
frames will hold four sections or by Ik 
using a strip of starter you can no 
have a very nice four pound plus oth 
comb of honey that may be stacked id 
like sections. For people who real- sin 
ly like comb honey this is a real alli 
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For separators I use either orange pai 
or apple box sides ripped to the for 
proper width, five inches. Contrary hay 
to opinion the bees have plenty of the 
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Also note super con- 


4. Four sections in the same long 
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6. Another view of a fresh super. 


Shallow Frames 


mixed to let the beés complete 
everything by the time the flow 
ends. The supers are the same 
depth as the shallow extracting 
supers, approximately 5% inches. 

Another thing, I believe the bee 
space between supers should be at 
least %-inch. In making my own 
hives I allow this much. I found 
I killed a lot less bees and there was 
no more wax on top of frames than 
otherwise. 

Using an inner cover and a cover 
similar to the metal cover except 
allowing 2 inches overhang in all di- 
rections and a good coat of white 
paint will usually eliminate the need 
for shade boards. I have yet to 
have combs break down in any of 
the hives from heat. 

With a little care, labor, and 
manipulation my yield of comb 
honey runs from 75 to 175 pounds 
per hive. This will finish the year 
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leaving the bees a full brood nest 
and one of my long frame supers, 
without separators, totaling better 
than 100 pounds to winter on. When 
the cottonwood begins to bloom 
about February 15 brood rearing 
starts in fair shape. 

The super frames I speak of can 
be made wholly from apple boxes 
with a small power saw. Fastening 
the foundation is a cinch. By using 
a ¥%-inch block of wood to fit inside 
the frame and a small paint brush 
and a can of hot wax, the founda- 
tion starter is painted in place. 

The numerous pictures I see of 
hives piled up with 6, 7, and 8 full 
depth supers plus a two-story brood 
nests sounds like someone trying to 
kid us. Out here a full hive body 
of honey will weigh about 75 pounds. 
That would put those hives in the 
450 to 600 pounds per colony class. 
How about it? 

Nogales, Ariz. 
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There’s nothing more refreshing 
on a hot summer’s day than a frosty 
glass of honey sweetened lemonade 
or iced tea. Either furnishes a grand 
pickup—the stimulating quick ener- 
gy we need and so often lack because 
of our ‘“‘just not hungry” feeling so 


prevalent during these _ scorching 
hot days. 

Fruity honey-sweetened desserts, 
smooth velvety delightfully flavor- 
ed honey ice creams, crispy, light 
healthful summertime cookies—here 
they are and may they refresh you, 
help you keep cool and peppy. 

Honey Raspberry Sherbet 

One quart raspberries, % cup 
honey, 5 marshmallows, quartered, 
and 1 cup light cream. 

Wash berries; crush. Stir in honey 
and marshmallows; let stand 30 min- 
utes. Beat cream until foamy and 
add to honey fruit mixture. Pour 
into freezing tray; set control at cold- 
est point and freeze to a mush. Re- 
move to a chilled bowl and beat 
until smooth. Return to tray and 
freeze firm, stirring several times. 

Honey Chocolate Ice Cream 

Three eggs, separated, % cup 
honey, % teaspoon salt, 2 squares 
melted chocolate, 2 cups milk, 1 
teaspoon vanilla and 1 cup cream, 
whipped. 

Beat egg yolks until thick and 
lemon colored; beat honey in gradu- 
ally; add salt, melted chocolate and 
vanilla; mix well; fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites and cream whip- 
ped to custard consistency. Pour 
into tray of mechanical refrigerator. 
Freeze until fairly firm, then place 
in chilled bowl and beat thoroughly 
with a rotary or electric beater. 
Continue freezing. Flavor improves 
with age. 

Honey Orange Wafers 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
honey, % cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup 
bran cereal, 3 cups sifted flour, 3% 
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When Old Sol Sizzles 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, % cup orange juice, and 
1 teaspoon grated orange rind. 
Blend shortening, honey and sugar 
together thoroughly. Add egg and 
beat well. Add bran cereal. Sift 
flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether; add to first mixture alter- 


Serve honey orange wafers with 
frosty honey sweetened tea.— 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


nately with orange juice and rind. 
Chill. Roll out dough to about \%- 
inch thickness, working with a small 
amount at a time and keeping re- 
mainder chilled. Cut with floured, 
round or fancy, cookie cutter. Bake 
on ungreased baking sheet in mod- 
erately hot oven, 10 to 12 minutes. 
Yield: 4 dozen. 
Honey Strawberry Whip 

One quart strawberries, %4 cup 
honey, 1 package lemon-flavored 
gelatin and 2 egg whites. 

Sieve 3 cups of the berries. Stir 
in honey and enough water to make 
2 cups. Bring slowly to boil. Re- 
move and stir in the gelatin; mix 
well and chill. Add egg whites; 
beat until fluffy. Pour into mold 
rinsed in cold water. Chill until 
firm. Unmold; garnish with whole 
berries. 

Honey Blackberry Roll 

One recipe (2 cups) standard bis- 
cuit dough, butter, honey, 2 cups 
blackberries, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice and % cup honey (additional). 

Roll dough into rectangle %-inch 
thick, brush with butter and honey. 
Combine remaining ingredients and 
spread on dough. Roll as for jelly 
roll. Slit top at 3 inch intervals. 
Bake in greased pan in hot oven, 
400 degrees F., about 30 minutes. 

Honey Blueberry Pudding 

Three-fourths cup bran cereal, %4 
cup milk, % cup molasses, 2 table- 
spoons melted butter, % cup sifted 
flour, % teaspoon soda, %4 teaspoon 
salt and 1 cup fresh bueberries. 

Pour milk and honey over bran 
and let stand 5 minutes. Then add 
butter. Sift together flour, soda, 
and salt and add to first mixture. 
Stir only until blended. Stir in blue- 
berries and pour into greased 8-inch 
cake pan. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., about 30 minutes. 
Serve warm with your favorite 
honey lemon or custard sauce. 
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Eighty Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 


Feeding Dry Sugar in the Early 70’s—Is it to be Recommended Today? 


“There is nothing new under the 
sun.” I have said that two or three 
times in this series of articles. I shall 
have occasion to dig out of the past 
the nuggets of gold in the early his- 
tory of beekeeping, lost by the way- 
side but rediscovered in these latter 
days as something new under the 
sun. 

I have already referred to the 
feeding of pollen substitutes, back 
to Dzierzon and Langstroth, of more 
than a hundred years ago, but 
strangely enough pollen substitutes 
dropped by the wayside and were 
not discovered until later. 

I recall very distinctly how my 
father, A. I. Root, away back in the 
early 70’s, was feeding dry sugar 
after the bees could fly, instead of 
sirup. Now we are discovering that 
that kind of feeding is something 
new under the sun. If you want to 
know more about it, refer back to 
the article by E. G. Carr, on page 
20, May. 1945 issue of Gleanings. 
Then refer to Gleanings page 18, 
February, 1874. I quote: 

To such of our Southern readers and 
others who have their bees flying when 
this reaches them, we would say com- 
mence giving them dry sugar as soon as 
they will use it; place it in the sun but out 
of the wind and get them to “building 
up” as fast as possible 

Their rye, oat or barley meal may be 
given them at the same time and place, 
and the nearer we can get them to ap- 
proach their natural activity, the better. 
The use of sugar will prevent their stray- 
ing to sugar camps, etc.*, but will not 
prevent their going to blossoms when 
they appear. Dampening the sugar will 
hasten matters but is apt to incite rob- 
bing and to call them out in unseasonable 
weather. 

*“Maple sugar camps in early spring. 


Two years later we find this in 
Gleanings for March, 1876: 


We prefer loaf sugar or that sold at 
the grocer’s as “crushed sugar” for all 
purposes of feeding, and the process is so 
Simple that we hardly know how to give 
directions. If you wish to feed for stim- 
ulating, the least trouble is to put the 
lumps of Sugar in the open air—protect- 
ed from rain—but if you do not wish to 
feed your neighbor’s bees, put the sugar 
on top of the frames under the quilt. In 
cold weather you must be careful to put 
the sugar directly over the cluster of bees 
or they cannot get it; if the space under 
the cover is not large enough to admit 
of the supply you wish to give at once, 
put on an extra hoop. We prefer this 
way of feeding to any other because it 
avoids all trouble from robbers, the sugar 
can be given any day in winter, and 
there is nothing sticky about it. as there 
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is with all kinds of syrup and liquid 
foods, More than all, this loaf sugar is the 
purest sugar to be had and never has 
produced any of the diseases consequent 
pny cheap sugars or any kind of watery 

The loaf sugar of that day was the 
same as loaf sugar of today. Crush- 
ed, it would be the same as granu- 
lated sugar we now use. 

At this time, A. I. Root had been 
feeding dry sugar for a few years— 
just how many, I am unable to say. 
You will notice in the first quota- 
tion he talks about feeding rye or 
barley meal to the bees at the same 
time he gave the dry sugar out- 
doors. 

The question would naturally 
arise, why did A. I. Root drop dry 
sugar feeding? As my brother, H. H. 
Root, and I recall it, there was a 
slight wastage at times of dry gran- 
ules of sugar at the entrances of 
colonies so fed. Early morning dews 
or rain would start robbing as some 
of the dry sugar dropped down on 
the bottom boards and apparently 
was not utilized. Apparently mois- 
ture must be plentiful in the hive 
or in the field to make dry sugar 
feeding practicable. Today A. I. 
Root would not recommend feed- 
ing any sweet outdoors. 

Let’s get to this point. If we feed 
dry sugar when bees can get water, 
either from the moisture in the hive 
or from the field, the process of get- 
ting the sweet is comparatively 
slow. The nectar is gradually rip- 
ened in the natural way and no harm 
is done. Feeding sugar sirup Is a 
messy job from start to finish. One 
must exercise extreme care. It is 
liable to start robbing. The bees 
get excited and rush out into the air 
to discover whence this great supply 
of sweets all at once. Worse yet 
gorging of bees with sugar syrup 
may be harmful. 

Feeding Dry Hard Candy 

To get rid of the slight wastage of 
drv sugar feeding when there was 
a lack of moisture, A. I. Root later 
made a dry hard candy of the sugar 
which he laid on top of the frames. 
The trouble was that if the candv 
was cooked too long it would kill 
the bees. If not cooked long enough, 
it would run over and make a sticky 


mess. I’ll explain that later. 
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Improving the Quality of Honey 


By Donald H. Lee, Mgr. Finger Lakes Cooperative 


(Continued from July issue) 


Care of Honey by the Packer 

For purposes of discussion, we 
may assume at this point, that the 
beekeeper has done everything with- 
in his power to preserve the natural 
good qualities of his product. This 
brings us up to the field of process- 
ing and packing. 

Receiving and Warehousing 

All honey as it is received from 
the producer should be graded and 
segregated in the warehouse accord- 
ing to moisture content, color, fla- 
vor, floral source, and any other 
important characteristic features. 
The producer in his process of segre- 
gation during extraction can do a 
lot to facilitate the efficiency of 
this necessary procedure. The thor- 
ough performance of this process 
is highly important for blending 
later on. 

Assembling the Blend 

This performance requires the ut- 
most of skill and good judgment. 
Experience over a long period of 
time is highly desirable because fla- 
vor cannot be measured, but must 
be judged. A combination of cans 
from the various grades is assembled 
which, when liquefied and mixed, 
will produce the most desirable fla- 
vor, color, and moisture content to 
meet the particular market demand. 
Over a period of time, as the fin- 
ished product is examined for the 
above characteristics, a ‘‘market 
standard” is established for any one 
specific brand. 

Hot Room Method of Liquefying 

The proper combination of cans 
of honey making up the blend are 
kept together, liquefied, and mixed. 
A “moving up” process to the final 
melting is highly recommended. The 
cans containing the honey for the 
blend are held at room temperature 
for a day or so. It is then moved 
into a room where the temperature 
is contralled at 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit for another day. Following 
this, the honey is placed in the hot 
room for final melting. The hot 
room is constructed of insulated 
walls, ceiling and floor. Heat is pro- 
vided by the diffuser fan type radi- 
ator. The fan in this case keeps the 
air in. circulation. Temperatures 
should be controlled by thermostats, 
preferably at approximately 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
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The cans of honey are placed in 
parallel rows on each side of a slop- 
ed bottom and inclined trough. The 
frames for holding the cans consist 
of V-notched hardwood plank, so 
arranged that the inclined five- 
gallon cans rest with the openings 
down. A small nail hole is punched 
just underneath the threaded open- 
ing, allowing the last bit of honey 
to run out. Since the honey runs 
out as fast as it is melted into tanks 
below outside of the hot room, high 
temperatures here are less danger- 
ous. The honey in the receiving 
tanks below rarely reaches a tem- 
perature above 110 degrees Fahren- 
heit. By previously employing the 
moving up process, honey will run 
from the hot room in a few hours. 
Live steam should never be intro- 
duced into the hot room. 

We may contrast this method with 
that of heated water tanks so widely 
used for melting honey in five-gal- 
lon cans. Honey exposed to the out- 
side of the cans must be subjected 
to burning temperatures in order to 
melt that portion in the center. 
Final Crystal Melting and Blending 

After the honey has run complete- 
ly from the hot room, it is heated 
in steam jacketed tanks. Here it is 
agitated constantly. Complete crys- 
tal melting is accomplished during 
the process of rapidly heating the 
honey to 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The importance of constant agitation 
is emphasized. This heating de- 
mands extreme care on the part of 
the operator. Temperatures must 
be watched closely. Steam valves 
must be closed before the desired 
temperature is reached, in order to 
permit an equalization of the jacket 
temperature with that of the honey 
in the tank. Depending upon the 
performance of the equipment, it is 
customary to shut the steam off at 
least ten degrees below the desired 
honey’ temperature. Failure in 
operation here is the most common 
cause of burning. Agitators should 
be turned off in time to prevent 
churning and the incorporation of 
air as the tank is emptied. 

Straining 

As a final precaution to clean 
honey, it is recommended that the 
warm honey be thoroughly strained 
as it is run from the heating tanks. 
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This may be accomplished in the 
_ manner as previously describ- 
ed. 

Filtering 

Since honey packers find it nec- 
essary to accept honey from produc- 
ers that is inadequately strained, 
many packers now feel that it is nec- 
essary to filter honey prior to bot- 
tling. Some packers believe that a 
filter sparkling honey sells better 
than unfiltered honey, even though 
it is known that filtering removes 
elements of the honey which bee- 
keepers advertise as important. If 
filtering is practiced, it should be 
done with caution and not to excess. 
All metal surfaces of the filter press 
should be covered with an acid proof 
coating wherever these _ surfaces 
come in contact with honey. These 
precautions are now rarely practic- 
ed. Not to exceed one half of one 
percent of diatomaceous earth should 
be used to form the filtering medium, 
since excessive amounts decolorize 
the honey and produce marked 
changes in the flavor. 

Bottling 

The honey should then run di- 
rectly to the filling machine and into 
the final bottle. This is to prevent it 
from being subjected to heat any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

At this point we should not over- 
look saying a word about the grow- 
ing popularity of the preparation of 
crystallized honey for the market. 
Here, as in the preparation of bot- 
tled honey, we must do everything 
possible to preserve quality. For- 
tunately, however, the process does 
permit the elimination of many steps 
required in bottling operations 
which may be destructive to honey. 
Therefore the crystallizing process 
has a decided advantage in preserv- 
ing quality. It is also true that the 
crystallizing process produces a mild 
honey flavor and modifies the strong 
flavor of some honeys. The change 
in palatability of finely crystallized 
honey from that of ordinary bottled 
honey provides a favorable reaction 
: taste which encourages consump- 
ion. 

The enumeration of these various 
methods of handling and processing 
seem to emphasize the tremendous 
amount of practice, work and study 
required even to approach any de- 
gree of perfection in the preserva- 
tion of the good qualities of honey. 

Our industry is sadly lacking in 
a source of information relative to 
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the use of proper methods and equip- 
ment. Occasionally some one starts 
out with the idea of constructing and 
operating the finest honey packing 
plant in the world. Such persons 
have been known to make a survey 
of existing packing plants and re- 
turn with high ideals of combining 
all of the fine arts they have observ- 
ed in the model packing plant. To- 
day we have several of these model 
plants standing as monuments to 
architecture and external appear- 
ance, but deplorably lacking in 
proper equipment and methods. 

It is a challenge to the industry. 
Take a look at other food industries. 
Read the periodicals. We find in 
existence numerous institutions de- 
voted almost entirely to research on 
processing and the dietary value of 
food. The manufacturers of other 
food processing equipment gather 
valuable information from _ these 
sources. They likewise conduct con- 
stant experiments in their research 
laboratories and field work as an 
aid in preserving the natural good 
qualities of the food in question by 
constructing the proper equipment 
to do the processing. That’s why so 
far we have had to call upon the 
manufacturers of milk equipment to 
obtain anything which would ap- 
proach a device to protect the natur- 
al good qualities of honey. Supply 
manufacturers have taken a devot- 
ed interest in the provision of honey 
house and apiary equipment, but 
have given little thought to the 
proper equipment for processing 
honey. 

It is imperative that we put our 
house in order so we can truthfully 
praise the value of honey as a food. 
We must see to it that honey takes 
it’s rightful place in the daily diet- 
ary habits of our people. | ; 

It is hoped we are entering this 
phase of our industry. Packing with 
high skill and proper equipment will 
go a long way in accomplishing this 
great objective. This discussion has 
suggested the malpractices that now 
occur. We need to stop groping 
around in the dark. Trial and error 
methods have wrought untold de- 
struction. dials 

The Federation or some 0 - 
ganization may do well to — 
active steps toward improvements 
in packing methods to preserve = 
good qualities of the finest swee 


on earth. 
(Continued on page 358) 
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He does not winter, but kills his 
bees in the fall and buys pack- 
ages in the spring. 


By H. H. Root 


A Visit from Ira D. Bartlett 


Twenty years ago, no, thirty, we 
first heard Ira D. Bartlett talk at 
a beekeepers’ meeting. It was at 
Northstar, Michigan, and his sub- 
ject was “Milkweed Honey.” All 
through the years Mr. Bartlett has 
never lost interest in this beautiful 
honey, but stopping off on his way 
to Florida to pay Gleanings a visit, 
he remarked that the bees do not 
get nearly as much honey from 
milkweed as they formerly did. We 
supposed he was about to say that 
on account of intensive cultivation, 
milkweed does not grow as it once 
did, but no, there is as much milk- 
weed as ever—perhaps more. Sweet 
clover is on the increase and the 
bees will not work on milkweed as 
long as they have the sweet clover. 

Mr. Bartlett, never satisfied with 
conditions as they are, has constant- 
ly changed his methods through the 
years, adapting his schedules to the 
changing conditions about him. He 
was once a great advocate of the 
four hive winter-cases. Referring to 
those days, he said, “Yes, I used 
them, I used about every other 
known method of wintering, but I 
succeed better now than ever before 
in my life, for I have cut out winter- 
ing altogether. Up north in my part 
of Michigan there is nothing for the 
bees to do after about September 
Ist, so we kill them off and have 
time during the winter to go on va- 
cation.” 

Beginning with 1920 it was sug- 
gested that killing all the bees after 
the main honey flow and starting 
new each spring with packages 
might be possible. The first attempts 
along this line were crude. Killing 
the bees is a mere episode—a small 
part of the whole plan now in use. 
The details of that plan as Mr. Bart- 
lett told them in the May, 1937 
Gleanings, pages 281-283 and again 
on January 10 this year, would have 
brought a protest from every pro- 
ducer in Michigan 30 years ago, if 
not the whole United States. Such 
a plan was not possible in 1915. A 
modification of the plan is given in 
the last edition of ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture, pages 500 and 693. 
Modifications of it have been used 
for a number of years back, but 
probably he was among the first 
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Mr. Ira D. Bartlett 


to kill bees in the fall. 

Mr. Bartlett is not a dreamer. He 
is not proposing something that he 
wants to try in the future. He speaks 
interestingly and forcibly of his 
successful experience of his years of 
trial and error. 

Arrival of the Packages 

Some years ago in 1910 to 1915 it 
was not thought possible to build 
up a package of bees and get the 
same crop of honey from it as from 
a wintered-over colony, regardless 
of where the bees came from or 
when they arrive. Along in 1920 to 
1930 it was shown that just as much 
honey in some cases could be secur- 
ed from a package as from a winter- 
ed-over colony provided it is hived 
on the right kind and number of 
combs and given the right care. 
April 25 is about the best time to 
bave the packages arrive in the vi- 
cinity of Petoskey, Michigan. They 
are hived on a set of combs espe- 
cially picked out for the purpose, 
each package having about the same 
equipment. 

Feeding Without Feeders 

Ira Bartlett has tried every feeder 
he ever heard of, and relies now 
entirely upon feeding under the 
brood nest. The packages are put 
in hives standing on a tight bottom 
board with only a % inch entrance. 
This tight bottom board is made to 
hold about a pint of syrup and in- 
stead of sloping to the front, it 
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slopes a little to the back so that 
the syrup does not run out. A large 
tank of syrup is on the truck driven 
slowly along the row of hives con- 
taining the packages. A hose from 
the tank with a valve at the end 
permits the operator to pass quickly 
along, giving each package a pint of 
syrup. 
Packages Not Given Cans of 
Syrup on the Way 

Trying all the schemes for ship- 
ping, Mr. Bartlett now ships with- 
out cans of syrup and with no at- 
tendant bees in the cage containing 
the queen. The bees and queen for 
three years have been trucked suc- 
cessfully without a can of syrup 
but the cages of bees are sprayed 
well with syrup just before loading 
on a big truck. The bees are made 
to fill their honey sacs with syrup. 
The truck starts toward night and 
is driven continuoigsly without a 
stop. That means two drivers who 
change off. The packages are spac- 
ed about three inches apart and held 
by strips of wood reaching crosswise 
of the truck body. One nail at each 
end of a cage fastens it to the cross 
strips. In this way the packages 
are held so that air can pass from 
front to rear as the truck moves 
forward. 

Hiving the Packages 

Each hive has about the same 
equipment, consisting of about two 
combs of honey, two combs of pol- 
len and honey, a comb containing 
very little but pollen. This is im- 
portant, especially the pollen. The 
combs are sorted out after Septem- 
ber 1st, when the bees are all killed, 
and carefully put away awaiting the 
arrival of the packages in April. 
There are no moths to contend with 
in northern Michigan. Mr. Bart- 
lett admits that the plan in this re- 
spect would not work in points fur- 
ther south, but would have to be 
modified to suit localities where the 
winters are cold and severe. 

Packages so supplied and so fed 
can be built up to maximum strength 
by the beginning of the honey flow. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Bartlett likes 
it all the better in this locality if it 
rains a little in July. Nineteen 
forty-four was a good season and 
most of the packages averaged 175 
pounds of honey. 

Caging the Queens 

The first step necessary before the 
bees can be killed is to prevent the 
queens from laying. About the end 
of the first week in July or up to 
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the 10th all queens are caged. Brood 
rearing is stopped and all the honey 
that would be used for brood rear- 
ing is saved. 

Under the brood chamber a queen 
excluder is placed right on the bot- 
tom board. The bees can fly in and 
out but any queens that might be 
reared from the young brood in the 
hive at the time, are prevented 
from flying. Not once has any young 
unmated queen offered to lay drone 
eggs. Remember, there is a queen 
in each hive, though caged. There 
will, of course, be some drones 
which cannot leave the hive because 
of the queen excluder. These may 
be released quickly by removing the 
covers for a few minutes during the 
afternoon of a hot day. 


Killing the Bees 


By September Ist, the bees’ work 
is over. Not one year in ten does 
much honey come in after this time 
of the year. The remaining old bees 
are quickly killed with cyanide, put- 
ting a tablespoonful into the en- 
trance of each hive. The combs for 
packages next April are carefully 
sorted—combs of honey in one place, 
pollen in another, empty combs, etc. 
are all separated, then stored ac- 
cording to grade until needed the 
following April. 

Revolutionary, undrt hodox, 
breathtaking, yes—but Ira D. Bart- 
lett, for his conditions, his locality, 
has made the plan work. Remem- 
ber, he has one major honey flow 
that comes late enough to give time 
to build packages up to full strength. 
He does not have fall honey from 
asters, goldenrod, or anything else 
worth fussing with. There are no 
moths to riddle the combs stored 
away in September until the follow- 
ing April. The plan has been care- 
fully worked out to fit the conditions 
of his locality and could not be 
recommended for regions farther 
south. 

In the thirty years, Mr. Bartlett 
has become even more enthusiastic. 
Looking back, if he had the chance 
to begin all over, he would choose 
bees and honey production, but if 
starting in his locality today, he 
would not now be interested in pack- 
ing, in any phase of wintering, in 
spring dwindling, nor wind breaks. 
All of these subjects he would leave 
for others to read. 

[Since the foregoing was written Mr. 
Bartlett has disposed of his bee equip- 


ment and is now enjoying a well earned 
rest from active beekeeping.—Ed. | 
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“=™ From the Field of Experience “~“™ 


BUTTER-BURRS 
By C. W. Wood 


My first interest in butter-burs, 
which the botanists call Petasites, 
was as ornamental plants and in that 
role they fill a rather unique posi- 
tion. Lately, though, their value 
as bee pasture has come to the fore, 
and it is in that role they will be 
considered here. 

Perhaps the most promising of the 
lot as a bee plant is a European 
species, Petasites fragrans, which 
has, after a long association with 
gardeners, accumulated a lot of 
common names including winter 
heliotrope, butter-bur and pestilence 
weed. The last one would warn a 
gardener that care should be taken 
to see that it was not planted where 
its spreading habits would interfere 
with any of his cherished plans; to 
the beekeeper looking for a _ bee 
plant which is able to take care of 
itself under ordinary conditions, 
pestilence weed would merely be 
assuring. And if it were planted in 
any shady or partially shaded place, 
the plant would likely reward his 


confidence by spreading into broad 
patches, from which would rise, soon 
after the snows leave, 6 to 8 inch 
stems, bearing heads of pale lilac 
flowers. And these would be very 
attractive to the bees, most assured- 
ly, for their ample crop of pollen 
and no doubt for nectar if the plants 
were present in sufficient quantities. 
No doubt its greatest value would 
be to the small beekeeper as a stim- 
ulant to his bees the first thing in 
spring. 

An American plant, Petasites pal- 
matus, which grows naturally in 
moist soil from Labrador to Alberta 
and southward to the northern tier 
of our states, might be useful during 
its blooming period throughout May 
if there were not better plants com- 
peting for the bees’ attention at that 
time. But that is a matter that 
would be largely decided by local 
conditions and by the presence of 
year-round moist land for its home. 

Copemish, Michigan. 


GREENHILLS GIRL SCOUTS STUDY BEES 
By R. K. Salisbury 


The Girl Scouts of the fifth grade 
of the Greenhills School are learn- 
ing a lot about bee culture in their 
work for the insect finder’s badge. 
R. K. Salisbury, principal of the 
school, has shown them the myster- 


ies of the bees and their interest 
entirely overcomes their fear of 
stings. Five imperative precepts 
are enjoined upon the veilless and 
stockingless class in this experiment: 
(1) Stand in a row close to the 
wall of the garage. In- 


eee =~ | structor will carry the 
fa 


j 


frames along the row to 
show everyone every- 
thing in the hive. 

(2) If you are afraid 
when a bee flies around 
you, don’t fight; crawl 
under the shrubbery. 

(3) If a bee lights and 
starts to sting mash it 
with your fingers and 
throw it away. 

(4) If you are stung 
rake out the sting at once 
with your finger nail. 

(5) Don’t come to class 
if you have never been 
stung. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A FEW COMMENTS 
By Allen Latham 


Why Bees Gnaw Comb 

Several beekeepers of late have 
expressed their opinion regarding 
the habit of bees in gnawing away 
some of their combs at the bottom. 
I think that most of these beekeep- 
ers have missed the chief reason for 
the habit. In my mind there is only 
one cause—namely, to make a bet- 
ter passage for hive ventilation and 
to make roomier paths for the incom)- 
ing bees to get to any portion of 
their home. 

Clipping Queens 

Many beginners fear to try clip- 
ping a queen lest they injure the 
queen. Now a queen is fairly tough 
and will bear a lot of rough han- 
dling. It is only when she is very 
heavy with eggs that she must be 
handled gently. Probably some will 
smile while I describe my own 
methods of clipping. At first I was 
careful and wary, lest I injure the 
queen and in spite of that did injure 
some, mostly by clipping off a leg 
while cutting the wing. 

I used to carry in my pocket a 
small pair of folding scissors. They 
took up about the room of half a 
silver dollar and went well in a 
small pocket. This was lost and I 
never found another, disliked carry- 
ing a larger pair. Then I began with 
my pocket-knife. Holding the queen 
by one wing with thumb and fore- 
finger of left hand I held the queen 
so that one wing wouid rest upon 
the edge of the hive or any such 
convenient wood, and with the small 
blade of the knife cut off half one 
wing. 

Sometimes I lacked my knife, and 
would use any substitute even a bit 
of sharp-edged stone. One year I 
clipped a wing by the simple method 
of pulling off the entire wing. This 
results in no injury if the wing is 
yanked off by a side-wise pull. A 
slow upward pull may cause leak- 
age of vital fluid of the queen. A 
quick side-yank usually causes no 
leakage. I discarded this method be- 
cause at times I was careless and 
spoiled a good queen. 

Then I began to use my hive tool 
—and I think most of the queens 
now clipped while I am in the apiary 
are by use of the hive tool. The 
queen is held in the usual manner 
and the sharp bent edge of the tool 
cuts off the wing. But when I have 
several queens in cages that are to 
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be introduced I take all the cages 
into my garage and pulling down 
the door release a queen at a time 
and clip with either knife or scis- 
sors. 

Drone Comb for Storage 

On page 191 Editor Deyell raises 
the question about the preference 
on the part of bees to use drone comb 
for storage. For some 44 years I 
have owned and manipulated long- 
idea hives, named by me let-alone 
hives. I used to own 40 or 50, but 
now only three. They were very 
successful with black bees, but not 
with Italian. The frames were plac- 
ed crosswise, or parallel to the en- 
trance, and separated by an excluder. 
Some 12 or 13 storage frames were 
in back. Many, many times the en- 
tire storage apartment was filled 
with comb. Sometimes all combs 
were solid full, both drone and work- 
er, but if there was any empty comb 
it was almost always drone. Need- 
less to state here that I produced 
chunk honey in these hives. The pro- 
portion of drone and worker was of- 
ten about equal, but often there was 
more of one or the other. 

I have noted in my regular hives 
that colonies often held drone comb 
open for the queen while filling all 
worker with honey, and if a chunk- 
honey super were left on without an 
excluder the result would be several 
combs of honey all worker. and sev- 
eral combs of brood mostlv drone. 

I am inclined to think that bees 
prefer to build drone comb, possiblv 
finding it less troublesome too build. 
T do not say this is so, but simply 
that it has seemed to me to be so. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 

> 


AN IDEA ON CONE BEE ESCAPE 
By Clarence W. Carroll 


I have tried the screen cone bee 
escape discussed in the June, 1945, 
issue of Gleanings and found that 
the bees would go out all right, but 
they would also crawl up the out- 
side and wiggle their way into the 
cone again. I completely stopped 
this by surrounding the cone with 
another cone of thin cardboard. The 
effect of this probably is to shut out 
the light from inside the super, ex- 
cept what can enter through the top 
hole which should not be over three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. 

Rochester, New York. 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 


Honey quality may seem unim- 
portant now when “anything sells,” 
but we must always bear in mind 
the time when we again will have 
to sell our honey. Mr. Lee’s article 
is needed ana worthy of close at- 
tention. The natural flavor of 
honey, its natural body and general 
quality, are always best. If we vital- 
ly change that we detract from our 
product. And the gist of the whole 
article can be found in those nine 
points, which might be expressed 
‘produce good honey and keep it 
good.” For those with space for it, 
the ‘thot room” is excellent, and 
care should be taken in handling 
cappings. Most of us have seen honey 
badly discolored through improper 
heating at some stage or other (page 
289). 


Taking off honey is a pleasure but 
it can also be hard work—which 
goes for extracting as well. William 
Coggshall’s words on the subject are 
pertinent and well illustrated. His 
caution as to using carbolic acid for 
honey removal may be of even more 
importance when markets return to 
normal. Use acid carefully or not 
at all. The general set-up of his 
extracting house looks good, and the 
device for carrying the wheelbar- 
rows should be a hint of value to 
many, (page 292). 


Honey for quick energy. We all 
know of its value in this respect, 
but “Honey in Green Hell’’ reminds 
us in an interesting fashion. Yes, it 
is available very quickly—as many 
a beekeeper has found out in the 
beeyard—and revives an exhausted 
body in short order, (page 295). 

Good—and easy! That is the way 
Mrs. Nielsen wants her recipes, and 
it is a wise plan. It means “repeat” 
honey users, as she says, and that, 
after all, is what we really want. 

Trials seem part of beekeeping— 
or of everything, for that matter. 
The desert is no exception, accord- 
ing to William Miles (page 297). His 
extracting outfit must be quite effi- 
ciently planned, nearly a thousand 
pounds per hour is no small amount. 
And the growing seriousness of in- 
secticide poisoning is again shown by 
the mention of the heavy damage 
even in the desert. 

A sense of humor is a real asset. 
A. I. Root possessed it in abundance 
—to be really amused at a joke on 
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one’s own work is no easy thing. And 
his ready agreement to the proposi- 
tion that beveled edges on his Sim- 
plicity hive be abandoned shows the 
open-mindedness of the true pio- 
neer. (page 298). 

High speed planting would cer- 
tainly be the name for the airplane 
method related by Clarence Tontz 
(page 300). Just an “idea” now, but 
who dares to say that some adapta- 
tion of it may not be in wide use 
some future day? 

Introducing queens by use of an 
additional candy hole covered with 
queen excluding zinc is a good way 
to get the bees acquainted with the 
queen before actual release (page 
301). But when using the regular 
mailing cage “‘as it,” loss can be cut 
down markedly by simply removing 
all attendants and substituting fresh 
ones from the colony to receive the 
queen. I use this constantly and it 
is of decided value. 

On instead of for. The Editor is 
right. Every year we allow the main 
honey flow to be a build-up one for 
too many colonies. Never again? 
Oh yes, we will never have every- 
thing 100% perfect but we can lessen 
that number—and produce crops in 
the “‘bad years,” (page 304). 

Allocation of beekeeping locations 
may seem called for in some in- 
stances—unfortunately there _ still 
are many to whom “fair play” is a 
foreign word—but it is quite foreign 
to our mode of thinking as Ameri- 
cans. If some voluntary plan could 
be worked out, it would be far pre- 
ferable (page 304). 

Wax is needed (page 305). An 
oft repeated statement but as long 
as the war continues, a very true 
one. Let’s save every scrap this 
summer—carry a pail along for those 
burr combs and scrapings. If it will 
contribute towards ending the war, 
it’s well worth while. 

For well filled food chambers it 
is advisable to confine queens to 
one story several] weeks before prob- 
able expected date for the end of 
the main flow. Fall flows are not 
always dependable and if they do 
come, one can always put on supers. 
Get the bees’ next year’s stores first 
(page 309). 

Middle River, Minnesota 
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Keys were presented to Dr. E. R. 
Root, James I. Hambleton and Dr. 
J. Alex Munro at the Ohio Beekeep- 
ers’ Association 
winter banquet 
on January 31, 
1945 in recog- 
nition of their 
contribution to 
Apiculture in 
their Research, 
Leadership and 
mweterstary 
achievements. 

Mr. Emerson 
Long, President 
of the state 
association did 
a fine job in 
presenting the 
keys to these outstanding men in 
beekeeping. 





> 

Vermont Beekeepers’ Association 
Picnic Meeting will be held August 
25th at the residence of Mrs. Dana 
Smith, Lyndonville, Vermont. Meet- 
ing will start at 10 a. m. Bring your 
picnic lunch and samples of honey.— 
Charles Mraz, Sec. 


~ 

The Western N. Y. Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting and picnic August 5, 1945 
at Ellicott Creek Park, Niagara 
Falls. Dr. Phillips will speak on 
“The Crisis of 1945’’, and E. J. Dyce 
will speak on “‘Labor Saving Equip- 
ment.’’—G. E. Norris, Sec’y. 


> 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet Saturday, 
August 25, 1945, at 2:00 p. m. at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Lothrop, 
83 Blomfield Street, Lexington. 
From Lexington centre take Massa- 
chusetts Avenue toward Arlington 
one half mile to Bloomfield Street 
on right (opposite Munroe School). 
Go to end of Bloomfield St. Mr. 
Lothrop’s greenhouses are easily 
seen at the end of the street. Hives 
will be opened to show six different 
strains of bees, and any questions 
concerning the bees will be answer- 
ed. Bring a picnic supper, also cups, 
plates, and spoons for hot coffee and 
ice cream.—H. R. Stevens, Pres. 


> 
The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a joint meet- 
ing with the Connecticut Beekeep 
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ers’ Association on Sunday, August 
19, at 2:30 p.m., at the home and 
apiary of Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Bradley of West Haven, Conn. Co- 
operative Beekeeping between the 
two states will be the subject under 
discussion. Members arriving by 
train will be met at the station by 
our host, Mr. William Bradley. “See 
you at the Bradley’s.”.—A. M. 
Barnes, Ass’t. Sec. 
> 
The summer meeting of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Elmwood 
Park, Syracuse, New York, August 
11th, Saturday. All beekeepers, their 
families and friends are invited.— 
E. T. Cary, Sec.-Treas. 
> 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will have a picnic and 
cornroast on August 12 at 1:00 P.M., 
at the home and apiary of the presi- 
dent, Henry Kroger, 3661 Eden Ter- 
race, Bronx, N. Y. Bring a basket 
lunch; corn, etc., will be served. — 
Harry Newman, Sec. 


> 

O. P. A. Revises Honey Price Or- 
der.—‘‘ Honey: Amendment 1 to 
Price Regulation 275, effective July 
2, makes the following changes: (1) 
It limits the operations of buyer’s 
agents to domestic honey; (2) it re- 
vises the definition of dealer; (3) it 
defines importer and import-broker: 
(4) it provides prices for sellers of 
domestic bulk honey who do not 
qualify as either producers or deal- 
ers: (5) it sets specific ceilings for 
sales of imported bulk honey by im- 
porters domiciled in the U. S. and 
for sales of imported bulk honey by 
dealers; (6) it revises references to 
forms, changing Forms 1-A, 1-B, 
and 1-C to Form 635-988.” 

A copy of the complete order and 
consideration involved may be ob- 
tained from your nearest O. P. A. 
office or by writing to Washington. 


> 

The Georgia Coastal Plain Exne™ 
riment Station established a depart- 
ment of bee culture research at Tif- 
ton early in 1945. The Station is 
under the Directorship of Mr. George 
H. King. and it is a part of the Uni- 
versity Svstem of Georgia. The De- 
partment of Bee Culture is support- 

(Continued on page 365) 
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We Talks to Beekeepers 


Me 


By M. J. Deyell 


A Good Honey Crop Usually Creeps 
up on Us 

During the years I have been keep- 
ing bees the good honey flows that 
produced a considerable amount of 
surplus usually came somewhat as a 
surprise. On the other hand, when 
we expected a heavy honey flow it 
failed to materialize. That is the 
way with many things in life. 

It now looks as though we may 
not secure much surplus, at least 
from clover, in the vicinity of Me- 
dina, although we are securing a 
fair crop from our bees in western 
Ohio. We never know, however, 
until about the first week in Octo- 
ber what the crop will be in this 
vicinity. During recent years gol- 
denrod and late asters have done 
very well during September and 
early October. While the quality of 
the honey is not of the best it is 
nevertheless honey, and some of us 
have learned to like it. 

Too Many Colonies Build up on 

the Flow Instead of for It 

The extremely _ unfavorable 
weather experienced during May 
and early June made it very diffi- 
cult to have colonies build up in 
normal fashion. In some instances 
bees were not able to leave the 
hive to collect pollen and nectar for 
days at a time on account of cold 
rainy weather. We tried feeding 
pollen substitutes but this did not 
seem to develop the colonies nor- 
mally. It was also necessary in 
some apiaries to feed sugar syrup. 
We have found that feeding sugar 
syrup results in a _ stimulation to 
queens and brood rearing, especially 
when pollen is available. 

In developing populous colonies 
for the honey flow most of us are 
likely to forget that it takes be- 
tween five and six weeks from the 
time an egg is laid until a worker 
bee of the honey gathering age is 
developed from thategg. This means 
that in regions where the honey flow 
begins the 10th or 15th of June, it 
is necessary for queens to be laying 
very prolifically from the first of 
May. Beekeepers may have hives 
full of bees and yet not have the 
right percentage of bees of the honey 
gathering age to take full advan- 
tace of the beginning of the honey 
flow. 
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We find what we call outstanding 
colonies in various apiaries that 
have stored more surplus than other 
colonies. These colonies have been 
very strong in bees and they may 
have possessed honey’ gathering 
qualities that other colonies in the 
yard did not have. We should real- 
ly know more about colony morale, 
a somewhat neglected subject these 
days. 

It Takes a Combination of Favor- 
able Conditions to Secure a Crop 
of Honey 
To mention these conditions brief- 
ly, we should have hives boiling 
over with bees, plenty of good 
combs for bees to store the honey, 
an abundance of nectar and pollen, 
and lots of favorable weather for 
bee flight during the time the crop 

is stored. 

This year it seemed that condi- 
tions were not exactly right for nec- 
tar secretion, even after the clovers 
were in bloom. As a rule, one can 
feel “in his bones’ whether or not 
the weather is right for nectar. We 
know too little about factors that 
affect nectar secretion. Generally 
speaking, a sufficient amount of 
moisture is necessary while the 
honey plants are growing, in order 
for normal development of the 
plant: then after the plant starts 
blooming reasonably dry weather 
or at least a cessation of rainy 
weather is necessary so that plants 
may secrete nectar in normal fash- 
ion. If rainy weather continues 
while the honey plants are in bloom 
this will probably start or continue 
a growth of the plant which appar- 
ently interferes with nectar secre- 
tion. When rains come periodically 
at the proper intervals during a 
clover honey flow so that the clovers 
do not dry up, all goes quite well. 
Tf rains are too frequent and heavy, 
all is not likely to be well. 

Farmers Cut Alsike when in 

Full Bloom 

Tf there is anything that gives 
beekeepers a sinking feeling in the 
region of the stomach, it is to see 
large fields of alsike being mown 
down while in full bloom. I met a 
beekeeper recently who wished that 
the mowing machines would break 
down at the beginning of the haying 
harvest, 
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In certain regions where alsike 
clover constitutes the main source 
of nectar bees have to rely on stray 
patches of alsike and white Dutch 
clover in the pastures after the 
fields of alsike have been cut. In 
most cases the bees have slim pick- 
ing and may make a living without 
putting up much if any surplus. 

It does seem as though there will 
have to be a closer cooperation be- 
tween farmers and_ beekeepers. 
Farmers who raise alsike for seed 
are friends of beekeepers. It is pos- 
sible that more farmers will have 
to grow alsike for seed in order to 
induce beekeepers to keep bees in 
the vicinity of their farms in order 
to insure maximum pollination of all 
farm crops. This really is a serious 
situation. 

The same is true of yellow and 
white sweet clover where these 
clovers happen to be grown at the 
present time. Where sweet clovers 
are grown for seed, or where fields 
of clover are maintained for pasture, 
beekeepers are likely to secure some 
surplus. Where nice fields of sweet 
clover are plowed under for corn 
just as they begin to bloom, the bee- 
keeper does not feel very happy 
about it. 

If the interests of the beekeepers 
ere not recognized, it seems possible 
that beekeepers may abandon bee- 
keeping territory that they have 
been occupying, in order to get 
their bees located in more fave 
able pastures. The Honey Plan 
Committee, of which I happen to be 
a member, has a number of prob- 
lems to solve, and it seems likely 
that some headway will be made in 
the near future. 


Interior of extracting room 
at Medina, Ohio, showing 
the power uncapper and 


radial extractor in action, 
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The Pros and Cons of Regions 
Where Fall Honeys are 
Produced 


Some beekeepers are located 
where a late summer and fall flow 
occur as well as a summer flow. In 
some respects this is a favorable 
situation, because if the summer 
flow does not materialize the bees 
are likely to fill up their brood 
chambers for winter, and if weather 
conditions are favorable some sur- 
plus may be secured. On the other 
hand, when, for example, buckwheat 
is grown in a region where white 
honey is secured, it is necessary to 
remove the white surplus honey be- 
fore the buckwheat flow starts. In 
some regions of Ontario this prob- 
lem is quite acute, because buck- 
wheat frequently blooms in early 
August, sometimes before the sweet 
clover has finished yielding nectar. 

In some regions of the West where 
alfalfa is grown extensively and 
where sweet clover precedes alfalfa, 
the bees will store some sweet 
clover, then they will finish off on 
alfalfa which is a white honey. This 
is in many respects an ideal situation 
because the bees are likely to stock 
the brood chambers quite well with 
the late summer honey. When a 
honey flow tapers off as it does in 
alfalfa regions the bees are not like- 
lv to carry so much honey into the 
supers during the latter part of the 
flow. If, however, a white honey 
flow stops rather suddenly, the 


brood chambers or food chambers 
mav not be well filled for winter. 
Tt is usually necessary in such cases 
to feed sugar syrup or combs of 
(Continued on page 362) 
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Crop Reduced As we contact bee- 


by Under- keepers here and 
strength there throughout 
Colonies the clover region 


they mention crop 
shortages due to colonies being be- 
low par in strength. Some colonies 
that were up to par in strength have 
stored a fair crop of surplus honey 
which shows that a much larger 
crop could have been _ secured 
had all colonies been up to their 
peak of strength at the proper time. 
Having all colonies very populous 
at the right time, to secure the 
maximum crop, is the major prob- 
lem in apiary management. Un- 
usually unfavorable conditions pre- 
vailed throughout most of the North 
during the time colonies were or 
should have been building up this 
past spring. Rainy, cold weather 
kept bees from flying for days and, 
in some instances, a week at a time. 
When nectar and pollen are cut off, 
queens reduce their egg laying. 
Pollen supplements and substitutes, 
also sugar syrup, may help in an 
emergency but nothing takes the 
place of a natural honey and pollen 
flow to stimulate brood rearing in 
producing populous colonies. 


To Winter We receive inquir- 
Or Not To ies from beekeep- 
Winter ers in the North as 


to the feasibility 
of killing off colonies in the fall and 
stocking the hives with package 
bees the following spring. In this 
issue, the article, ‘‘A Visit from Ira 
Bartlett,” page 340, emphasizes some 
advantages of this practice. 

Some say they could not and do 
not believe in killing bees. Others 
who have followed this practice 
claim it has some distinct advan- 
tages, such as a saving in honey 
ordinarily consumed by bees during 
the winter and the assurance of colo- 
nies headed by young queens; also 
the worry and labor of packing and 
wintering bees is forgotten. 

On the other side of the ledger 
there is the cost of package bees, 
the labor of killing off bees in the 
fall, storing the combs during the 
winter, and last but not least the 
difficulty in getting the bees when 
needed in the spring and labor of 
installing the packages. 

In regions of the far North where 
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Editorials 


SI _ or 
0 ~~ 


wintering bees is difficult the method 
practiced by Mr. Bartlett appears to 
have pagsibilities. However, it 
would seem preferable in most 
sections of the North, where bees 
get a few cleansing winter flights, 
to winter populous colonies, ei- 
ther in properly constructed cel- 
lars or outside in protected hives. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush” may apply in this 
connection. 


> 
Our editorial on 


DDT—No C 
Reason to this subject that 
Worry Yet appeared in our 


last issue, page 
304, was based on replies received 
from all over the country. After 
the forms had closed we received a 
letter from Jas. I. Hambleton, head 
of the U. S. Bee Culture Labora- 
tories, Beltsville, Md., that is so 
much in line with our conclusions 
as expressed, that we place it before 
our readers at this time as a further 
confirmation of our statement. ' 

Some DDT has been allocated for Ci- 
vilian experimental use, and in Oregon 
the War Production Board has assigned 
a quantity of the material for one specific 
commercial use, and under careful super- 
vision. 

A few large applications of DDT have 
been made in the past. This year the 
size and character of such applications are 
being stepped up materially; all, so far, on 
an experimental basis. As yet, however, 
our attention has not been called to a 
single case of serious injury to honeybees. 

Up to the moment I question whether 
beekeepers are warranted in being so 
alarmed. There is no question, of course, 
about the effectiveness of this new insec- 
ticide, and there is no question but that 
it is here to stay. In spite of this there 
is some reason to feel a little optimistic. 
DDT has good lasting properties and for 
this reason could be applied early, before 
plants are in bloom and an excessive num- 
ber of applications, such as is true of 
the arsenicals, should not be necessary. 
Although DDT is is not so toxic to the 
higher animals as are the arsenicals and 
some of the other commonly used insecti- 
cides, the Food and Drug Administration 
will nevertheless insist on a residue tol- 
erance. Growers will have to be careful 
in its application. In dust form it does 
not appear particularly effective against 
honeybees 

Entomologists are more awake to the 
pollination problem than ever before, and 
I doubt whether there is a single DDT 
experiment under way in which the re- 
search men are not at least conscious of 
pollination. Another reason for optimism 
—in the case of some honey plants, the 
destructive insects are so _ serious that 
plants can hardly be grown. DDT may, 
therefore, extend the range of certain 
plants, help to promote more _ vigorous 
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growth and bloom, and if the material 
is not applied to the blossoms, beekeeping 
may profit. Altogether it seems to me 
that we have as much reason to be hope- 
ful as we have to be pessimistic. 


As before, we urge beekeepers 
and others to report at once any 
cases where bees are dying in large 
numbers from any and all causes. 


Pollination and An _ epoch-making 
Bee Pasture conference of the 
Conference National Honey 

Plant Committee 
of the Federation of State Beekeep- 
ers’ Associations was held July 11 
and 12 in Atlantic, Iowa. Some out- 
star.ding specialists in agronomy, 
horticulture, and soil conservation 
appeared on the program. 

Prof. H. D. Hughes of Iowa State 
College, who, some 25 years ago, 
developed Hubam clover, led the 
afternoon discwssion on the first 
day at an outdoor session held on 
the lawn of the Frank Pellett home, 
adjoining the American Bee Journal 
test plots of Pellett Gardens. 

The acreage of sweet clover in 
Iowa has decreased recently. The 
demand for hay and feed has taken 
it away from seed production which 
is said to be unprofitable at present. 
Furthermore, sweet clover, grown 
alone, is said to cause erosion, espe- 
cially in western Iowa where the 
contour of the land is rolling. This 
situation is not favorable for bee- 
keepers. However, soil conserva- 
tion specialists are recommending 
the planting of sweet clover with 
Brome grass in permanent pastures, 
which, when established, should 
prove beneficial to both the bee- 
keeper and the farmer. 

Red clover is preferred by farm- 
ers to alsike because the red pro- 
duces two crops, hay and seed. Bees 
are needed to pollinate red clover 
and growers are willing to pay bee- 
keepers a reasonable rental for bees 
placed near their fields. 

Ladino clover so common in the 
East is creeping westward. It has 
promise of becoming a major honey 
plant and produces both a hay and 
seed crop. 

There must be a more intelligent 
cooperation between beekeeping and 
agriculture. The plants need the 
bees for pollination and the bees 
need the plants for nectar and 
pollen. 

Further references to this out- 
standing conference will appear in 
future issues of Gleanings. 
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Can One in The new doctrine 
the North of pollen supple- 
Raise His ments or substi- 
Package Bees? tutes raises a ques- 

tion as propound- 
ed in the heading. The feeding of 
trapped pollen supplemented with 
three parts of expeller-processed 
soybean flour or the flour mixed 
with other substitute materials like 
skimmed milk powder or brewers’ 
yeast may well change our beekeep- 
ing outlook. In either case the ma- 
terials are made available to the 
bees by mixing with sugar sirup and 
fed as “patties” placed on the top 
bars directly over the center of the 
cluster. 

We have shown on page 281, 
Gleanings for 1944, how Dr. Farrar 
was able to shake from two to six 
pounds of bees during April, de- 
pending upon the period the supple- 
mented pollen was fed, and still 
leave each colony strong enough 
to produce a full crop. What Dr. 
Farrar and his staff can do is one 
thing; what the average beekeeper 
may do is another. The truth is yet 
to be revealed, but the application 
of the above methods suggests some 
immense possibilities. 

John Holzberlein, Jr., President 
of the National Federation of State 
Beekeepers’ Associations, has been 
able by feeding trapped pollen in 
combination with soybean flour to 
increase not only the strength of 
his colonies but his honey crop also. 
(See June Gleanings for 1944.) 

Again, R. E. Newell, Holliston, 
Massachusetts, in the Canadian Bee 
Journal for May, page 74, tells how 
by feeding soybean flour and sirup 
he was able to raise his own pack- 
age bees when he couldn’t get them 
from the South. He doesn’t say that 
he added any other substitute ma- 
terial tothe flour, but there probab- 
ly was enough pollen in the hives to 
make the flour effective for brood 
rearing. 

We have no right as yet to draw 
the conclusion that any and all bee- 
keepers in the North can raise their 
own package bees. Neither does it 
meen that the package bee industry 
of the South will become a thing 
of the past. Dr. Farrar does not be- 
lieve that this is even a possibility. 
but he does feel that the amount of 
brood produced from any given 
auantity of pollen can be _ greatly 
augmented by using expeller-pro- 
cessed soybean flour in the manner 
explained. 
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Dark Combs in Brood Chamber and 
Full Food Chamber 

Question.—My problem is that my old 
hive has the same foundation in it that 
it had in 1942 and the combs of the brood 
and food chamber have turned a dark 
brown and almost black color. They are 
in good shape, but it has me a little wor- 
ried about the queen laying eggs and the 
bees storing honey in them. Should I re- 
place with new comb foundation? For the 
past three years I have wintered my bees 
well and left them a full-depth food 
chamber full of honey and when spring 
came I found that practically all of the 
honey was still there. Will it be all right 
to leave it there for the next winter or 
will the honey be too old? What is the 
best thing to do in this case?—-George 


Uhlir, Ohio. 
{This question was received June 9 


1945.—Ed. | 

Answer. — After brood combs 
have been used for a time they be- 
come dark in color. You should not 
worry about this. We have brood 
combs that have been in use for 
over 25 years and we consider them 
valuable property. If you have 
some sealed honey which was gath- 
ered by the bees last season you are 
fortunate. Many beekeepers have no 
sealed honey whatever in their 
hives and are compelled to feed 
sugar syrup at the present time. 
If you have a considerable amount 
of old honey in your hives when 
the new honey begins to come in 
this will do no harm. It will be used 
in due time for bee food. Even 
though it granulates, at times, it will 
become liquid during the summer 
months due to warm weather and 
will be used by the bees. Honey 
never becomes too old to be used by 
bees or by human beings. 

Early Swarms this Season 

Question.—What is the cause of bees 
swarming so early this year?—T. T. 
Reece. Illinois 

Answer.—The early spring 
brought on an abundance of pollen 
and nectar. Colonies built up rapid- 
ly Since that time even though 
hees were not able to take advan- 
tage of the nectar available, due to 
cool weather, they have, on clear 
days, collected some pollen. This 
has encouraged brood rearing. At 
present colonies are quite populous 
in most regions. especially where 
the bees have ample stores. It seems 
to us that swarming has been due 
mainly to the failure of beekeepers 
to put on supers in ample time. 
When colonies are congested in the 
brood chambers they are likely to 
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Asked and Answered 


MB 


swarm. Cutting queen cells does not 
always prevent swarming. Putting 
on supers in advance of the time 
they are actually needed, also pro- 
viding some ventilation by pushing 
the pile of supers forward or back- 
ward about a quarter of an inch, 
will tend to control swarming. 


Feeding Honey for Winter Stores 


Question.—Is it advisable to feed bees 
extracted honey in feeder cans in the fall 
ne gp Dann ety o honey to winter 

i ey store it in the t— 
Earl F. Kreis, Ohio. — 


Answer.—It is possible to feed ex- 
tracted honey to bees in the fall for 
winter stores, provided you start 
feeding before cold weather sets in. 
In order to feed honey, it seems 
necessary to mix the honey with 
warm water, in the proportions of 
75% to 25% water. It is an advan- 
tage to do the feeding late in the 
evening, to avoid getting the bees 
stirred up, especially if there is no 
honey coming in from the field. 


Decoy Hives 

Question.—If I place an empty hive in 
the woods do you think I would get a 
swarm into it? —A. Keines, Conn. 

Answer.—In some parts of the 
country where there is a heavy 
honey flow on and much swarming, 
as from the orange in Califoruia, 
you might be able to catch stray 
swarms if you put out here and 
there a_ hive containing empty 
combs. In the average locality 
where there is no honey flow and 
no swarming you cannot catch bees 
by setting out a hive. 

Extracting Sugar from Honey 

Question—-How can the sugar be ex- 
tracted from honey? It would seem that 
we could sell more honey if we could tell 
our customers how to extract the sugar 
from it. Many of them now use it for 
baking but there are certain things which 
are not enhanced by the honey flavor. 
During the sugar shortage it would seem 
possible to increase the sales of honey if 
we knew how to extract the sugar from 
it—F. W. Moffett, Jr.. New York. ao 

Answer.—It would be both diffi- 
cult and expensive to accomplish 
this. About all that could be done 
would be to extract the water and 
this could be done in a vacuum. It 
would be better to leave the water 
that is present, about 17 per cent, 
thus making it more available to 
the baking trade or any other indus- 
try which requires sugar in the na- 
ture of honey. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED 


ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 


each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 

as “‘a’”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 

(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—9 tons buckwheat honey _in 
60’s. Alexander Co., 819 Reynolds, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell 
all kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey 
& Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 











FOR SALE—White clover honey in 5-lb. 
glass jars at ceiling prices, in quantity 
lots. L. S. Griggs & Son, 711 Avon St., 
Flint 3, Mich. 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 














BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O.,D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll 
honey, 1945 crop. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

WANTED—White and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap. 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

CASH for clover and amber honey: We 
want your whole crop; send sample: quote 
price. Duax Honey Co., Ashkum, Illinois. 


COMB HONEY WANTED-—State_ how 
packed and the quantity you have. Frank 
H. Hauck, P.O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & COOKINHAM, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

WANTED—Comb honey. section or bulk, 
also extracted. Quote prices for quick 
cash. Lose Bros., 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. 

HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Ce., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted or 
comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60 
'b cans furnished, if desired, , R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio 
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types clover and _ fall 
Cloverdale Apiaries, 


























HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Have you glassed honey, or honey in 
60-lb. tin cans, either white or light am- 
ber, that you have no sale for? If so, 
write TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY. 
Northstar, Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED — Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Rt. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, IIls. 


MR. BEEKEEPER: The ALEXANDER 
CO. of Toledo, Ohio, packers of the ‘““May- 
flower” brand fancy table honey, wish 
to announce a larger postwar outlet for 
the product in the construction of their 
new building at the same location, 819 
Reynolds Road on Route 20, Toledo, Ohio. 

Our new building will incorporate the 
latest ideas in scientific and mechanical 
improvements for the processing, filter- 
ing, and packaging of honey, with a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 Ibs. every ten hours. 

For years we have been a large packer 
of honey and now our production will 
increase many fold. 

Mr. Beekeeper, you can have a part in 
the growth of this business, which some 
day will help you dispose of crops of 
honey not sought after as they are to- 
day. At that time we will help you, but 
now we need your help. We need honey 
— 2,000,000 pounds of it—to keep our 
plant in operation, to fill our contracts. 
So, Mr. Beekeeper, sell your honey to 
the ALEXANDER COMPANY of Toledo, 
Ohio, a reputable firm of long standing— 
a firm with a known label brand and a 
permanent demand for its product. 

Honey is not a sideline with us. It is our 
only line. We pack only your product, 
Mr. Beekeeper. We have no other lines 
to compete with honey. We pack honey 
only, and have honey only to advertise 
and sell. Our existence depends upon 
your production. 

If you are near Toledo or can get gas 
for the trip, we are on Route 20 near Dorr 
St., Toledo, Ohio. We would like to show 
you our new plant. 

REMEMBER, Mr. Beekeeper, our firm 
pays cash—does not ask you for time, and 
in all except distant cases, our truck will 
back right up to your door. So, don’t sell 
your crop until you look at our bid. Write 
today for our information card and get 
the most possible for your honey crop. 
THE ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio, 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











WANTED--Extracted Honey All Kinds 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., Cleveland 4, O 


WANTED—Some off-grade honey for 
feeding bees. Carrington Callaway, Nor- 
wood, Va. 


WANTED—Carload or smaller amounts 
of honey. Cash paid. Schultz Honey 
Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


_ COMB HONEY wanted in 5-lb. glass 
jars. State price and quantity you have. 
Paul Francis, Prestonsburg, Ky. 


WANTED—AIl grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 














CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices 
for extracted, section, and shallow frame 
comb. Any quantity. State whether you 
can deliver. KEDASH BROTHERS, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 








1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 








COMB HONEY WANTED 
Advise the quantity, grade, size section, 
and how packed. 

Frank H. Hauck 
P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Bank references furnished on request. 





BEE STINGS! 


Pheno-Isolin instantly stops the pain and 
quickly reduces the _ swelling. Results 
guaranteed. 4-oz. bottle, $1.00 Postpaid. 


THE FORCE COMPANY 


Scranton 10, Pa. 








Thrifty Queens! 


> 
We can make prompt shipment. 
1 to 24, 90c each; 25 to 99, 80c 
each; 100, 75c each. 
Three-banded Italians only! 
THRIFTY BEES are guaranteed 


to please. 
> 


W. J. Forehand 
& Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 


WANTED all grades honey, carloads or 
less. We pay ceiling prices in cash. Call for 
it or arrange shipment. Sell your honey to 
us and we will stick by you always. The 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 East Henry 
St., River Rouge 18, Michigan. 








FOR SALE 





I sell best bee-hunting outfit. Grover, 


Bristol, Vt. 

WRITE FOR LOW CASH PRICE glass 
jars. Complete stock. Prompt shipment. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00 
colony records, 10-15¢c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 

YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation at 16¢c a pound; 
100 pounds, $12.00. Medium brood founda- 
tion for sale at 70c a pound. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 

INSTANT SEVEN AND NINE FRAME 
SPACERS. Fast — accurate — indispen- 
sable. Fat combs —easy uncapping. Set 
does all supers, $1.50 postpaid. SPECIFY 
SIZE. George Leys, 48 Drake Ave.. New 
Rochelle, New York. 
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SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Dry skim milk, 35 cents a pound; 5 
Ibs., $1.25; Brewer’s yeast, 40 cents a 
pound; 5 lbs., $1.50; Soy flour expeller, 
10 lIbs., $1.40. Write for prices in larger 
units All prices F.O.B. M. Y. Com- 
pany, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 

Used ten frame bodies, extracting su- 
pers, 8-frame equipment. No bodies. Good 
condition. Well painted. Two-frame hand 
reversible Root extractor. Earl Heiges, 
Shiremanstown, Pa. 


20 strong 10 frame 1% story colonies, 
Positively no disease, all combs wired. 
Equipment for about 40, 140 supers drawn 
comb, 40 empties. Two 55 gal. tanks, Root 
reversible extractor. Several hundred shal- 
low chunk and extracting frames, founda- 
tion, steam knife, boiler, cans, and etc. 
Selling on account of failing health. Roy 
Catlin, Trinity, Ky. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


GLEANINGS cannot guarantee that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from bee disease. 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully 
raised, $1.00 each. D. W. Howell, Shell- 
man, Georgia. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Aug. Sept. Oct., 














$1.00. Eppling’s Apiaries, Route 2. Cov- 
ington, Virginia. 
PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — Italian. 


Circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 
from a strain that produced over 600 Ibs. 
of honey per colony. Henry Loehr, Jr., 
Caldwell, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, any number, 
$1.25 each. Carolina Bee Farm, W. O. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, North Carolina. 


WILL SELL all or part of 75 colonies 
of bees. Inspection certificate furnished. 
I. H. Hoffman, Phone 9R2, Califon, N. J. 


FOR SALE—My entire bee business, on 
account of failing health. Certificate of in- 
spection will be furnished at time of sale. 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 


NORTHERN-BRED QUEENS. Hardy hon- 
ey producing Italians, $1.00 each. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


HONEY-FLOW QUEENS — ITALIAN 
queens reared under the best conditions, 
$1.00 each. Try them. GREULICK & SON, 
Altamont, N. Y. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, balance of sea- 
son, $1.00 each; $90.00 per 100. Safe ar- 
rival. Prompt shipment. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS good as the best in 
every respect. Prompt service, $1.10 each; 
$12.00 per dozen. The Victor Apiaries, 
46016 Michigan Ave., R. F. D., Belleville, 
Michigan. s 


PACKAGE BEES with young laying Cau- 
casian queens, 2-lb. package, $3.80; 3-lb. 
$4.80. See us for queens after May 31, $1.00 
each. Formerly Miller Bros., now write 
Miller and Evans, Three Rivers, R. 1, Tex. 


REAL PETS—Brown’s non-stinging bees 
can be handled without smoke and veil, 
regardless of weather conditions, good 
honey gatherers. Only queens sold. Price 
this season, $1.25. Brown’s Apiary, Cape 
May COURT HOUSE, N. J. 


_ NORTHERN QUEENS from prolific Ital- 
ian breeding stock selected for honey pro- 
duction and gentleness. Young laying 
queens available throughout summer and 
fall. 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 or more, .90 each. 
Barger Apiaries, Carey, Ohio. 


_THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
fine honey producers, and easy to work 
with, 1-25, $1.25; 25-50, $1.20; 50-up, $1.15. 
Health Certificate with every order. Ala- 
mance Bee Company. George E. Curtis, 
Mgr., Graham, North Carolina. 


FOR SALE—325 colonies Italian bees, 
75% Aug. and Sept., 1944, queens; certifi- 
cate of inspection furnished. In standard 
10 frame metal cover hives, 1% and dou- 
ble story. 30 frame Woodman extractor 
and Brand capping melter. Ford V-8 and 
trailor. Selling on doctor’s advice. Ger- 
ald Wunsch, Ada, Michigan. 
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MACK’S QUEENS 


(They speak for themselves) 


S 


Will have a limited number of high 
grade queens for August and Septem- 
ber delivery. Guaranteed to be as good 
as money can buy. Priced at $1.00 
each, postpaid. Lack of time and help 
will not allow us to accept big orders. 


BB 
Herman McConnell 


(The Bee & Honey Man) 
ROBINSON — ILLINOIS 














Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 


The kind that every beekeeper is proud 

to get. Gentle, good honey producers, 

Price balance of season: 1 to 24, $1.10; 
25 to 99, $1.00; 100 up, 90c. 


Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 








NOW is the Time 


To plan for late summer and early 
fall requeening. 

When you buy daughters of 
queens bred for resistance to AFB 
consider these factors: 

1. Scientifically selected and test- 
ed mother queens every year. 

2. Reared under rigid rules for 
high grade daughters with select- 
ed mating. 

3. Samples from _ stock queens 
tested for resistance and perform- 
ance. 

You get these features when you 
buy from the Iowa Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

1-9, $1.50; 10-49, $1.40; 
$1.30; 100-up, $1.25. 
A supply of queens for fall 
requeening is now available. 


lowa Beekeepers Association 


State House, Des Moines 19, Ia. 


Prices: 50-99, 
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ITALIAN 


Queens! Queens! Queens! Queens! 


Daughters from Queens that 
have stood the test in our north- 
ern units. August and Septem- 
ber is the time to requeen all 
your colonies. 
Good Queens our Specialty 


Try our queens, try our service. 
All queens mailed within 24 
hours after order is received. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


1-24 25-49 50-100 
Queens $1.25 $1.20 $1.15 


15% off the above prices balance 
of season. 


Tanquary Honey 
Farms, Inc. 


Lena, South Carolina 














Three Band 


Italians 


ALSO DAUGHTERS OF QUEENS 
BRED FOR RESISTANCE. 


Having made substantial increase in 

my queen mating nucleus, will be 

able to take care of your queen or- 
ders more promptly. 


PRICES: 


Queens 


1-24, $1.10; 25-100, $1.00 
100-up, .90 


A. E. SHAW 


Shannon, Miss. 
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FOR SALE—200 colonies bees at Mill- 
ville, Pa., complete extracting equipment, 
good condition, combs, wired, both verti- 
cally and horizontally. No disease. Best of 
locations goes with outfit, also list of ex- 
cellent retail mail order customers. W. C. 
Long, 1325 Andre St., Baltimore, Md. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—We can supply the 
finest queens in August and September 
during buckwheat flow. This is a hard 
season on laying queens and better put 
a young Hollopeter queen in and be pre- 
pared for next spring. See display adv. 
for prices. White Pine Bee Farms, Rock- 
ton, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Apiary complete, 7 acres, 
7-room modern house on paved street in 
small town near stores and depot and 
bus service; 150 colonies of bees. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished at time of sale. 
Can rent all to orchards in spring. Call 
and look this over for yourself. Hayward 
Apiary, Custer, Michigan. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—The entire hold- 
ing of Hyland Apiaries, Sylvester, Ga., and 
West Elkton, Ohio, consisting of 6000 hives 
of bees, equipment for honey production 
and package bees. Certificate of inspec- 
tion furnished at time of sale. Factory 
buildings, wood working plant, foundation 
and wax refining plant. Boats, barge, land, 
trucks, etc. Annual turnover, $100,000.00 
Alan Eby, Owner, Sylvester, Ga. 


GOOD QUEENS FOR SUMMER AND 
FALL REQUEENING. Gentle three-band- 
ed Italian stock that has made outstanding 
records for honey production in areas 
where large crops are made. We now have 
the experienced help necessary to give 
you good queens and prompt service. Se- 
lect young laying queens, $1.10 each; 25 to 
99, $1.00 each; 100 or more, 90c each. Post- 
paid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


A LIMITED NUMBER of choice Italian 
Queens produced in perfect environme atal 
conditions, with the following equipment 
Electric heated cell bars, electric heated 
and air conditioned starting and finishing 
colonies. Mated from Baby Nucs with 
both electric heaters and fans with ther- 
mostat controlled temperature and humid- 
ity. Queens produced with this new equip- 
ment and in such optimum conditions will 
surpass your expectations in all respects. 
We have a small experimental or pilot 
queen yard and can produce only 600 
queens per month until the demand will 
justify expansion. Your trial order will 
be greatly appreciated. We are offering 
these unusual producers at $1.00 each. 
The entire proceeds from the sale of queens 
will be used to help defray the cost of 
past and future research in the first major 
progressive improvement in_ apiculture 
since Langstroth. D. F. McFarland, Re- 
search Engineer. Solon, Maine. 





























EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 


1 45-fr. Simplicity extractor, baskets. 
Nearly new. W. H. Closs, York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Good used extractor, one 
frame, $7.00. Henry Will, Gladwin, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Root 8-frgme automatic 
reversible extractor in good _ condition. 
Oliver Stelter, Fair Water, Wisc. 


WANTED—Two or four frame extractor, 


Jumbo size. A. Hipp, 4024 Ave. K., Brook- 
lyn 10, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MAGAZINES — Business - Vocational 
- Diversion. Current single copies. More 
that 200 fields. Free price list. Commer- 
cial Engraving Publishing Co., 34M North 
Ritter, Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 


SUPPLIES 


SAVE ON HONEY CONTAINERS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, Pre-war quality tin and 
glass honey containers at pre-war prices. 
Friction top pails are back. Send for price 
list. Prompt shipments made from large 
stock of Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies. Send 
list of needed supplies for quotation. TOP 
PRICES PAID FOR HONEY AND BEES- 
WAX IN CASH OR TRADE. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY 1806-08 No. Washing- 
ton Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 


MAGAZINES 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats_ ,rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime fer sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Journal of Can- 
ada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, oOffi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association, One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s, 6d., International Money Order, 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 
kote, Dist. Nain Tal, U. P. India. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, 14 Riebeek St., Worcester, C. P., S. 
Africa. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading Journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post free. 
12 cents stamps. Membership in the Club 
including a subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club. L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxston, Royston, Herts, England. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 















































industry. Subscription — $1.50, Sample 
copy—fifteen cents 
PERIODICALS 
MAGAZINES — Business - Vocational 


- Diversion. Current single copies. More 
than 200 fields. Free price list. Commer- 
cial Engraving Publishing Co., 34M North 
Ritter, Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 


QUEENS 








90c Air Mailed 





CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, depend- 
able workers—10% to 40% ahead 
of the average Italians. Founda- 


tion stock from the mountainous region 
of Terek, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly even during unfavorable 
springs. Prolific at all times, very gentle, 
best of workers, 34th year with them. 
PRICES: Untested queens .$1.00 each 

Tested . 1.75 each 
Queens by Airmail, 6c extra per queen 
August is a good month to requeen and 

prepare for season of 1946. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879, I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improv- 
ment constantly in view. By careful selec- 
tion during all these years I have succeed- 
ed in producing a strain of three-banded, 
leather colored Italian bees known as 
Moore’s Strain of Italians which has won 
a world-wide reputation for honey-gather- 
ing, hardiness, gentleness, etc 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 
12 or more, $1.00 each. 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 
Route 3 


Former Address, Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 








“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 


1to3 4toll 12 up 
QUEENS .90c each 80c each 75c each 
100 or more 70c each, will ship in lots to 
suit your needs. 
Twenty odd years of selective breeding 
for hardiness, productivity and other qual- 
ities you will like when you stock “Honey 
Girl” Italians. 

Queens received dead will be replaced if 
returned promptly in their own cage. 
Certificate of inspection with each 
shipment. 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries 
Moreauville, Louisiana 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 





3 KINDS 


Send for FREE circular 


ITALIANS 
Caucasians bred to Italian drones 
Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance 


2-lb. pkg. bees — queen, $4.00 


3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $5.00 


Over 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 


ee 
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LOWER PRICES—Queens! Queens! 








YES, WE ° ° J 
HAVE Tamm — Bright 3-Banded Italian — FOR RUSH 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US ——— 

Let us have your rush orders—we PRICES a 
can fill them without delay. Now 1-9 10-24 25-100 

is the ti t ith the best Untested queens $0.90 $0.85 $0.80 

® the time to requeen wi e best Tested queens 1.80 1.70 1.60 

Italian queens of proven quality. Safe 2-lb. pkg. with queen .. 3.75 3.50 

arrival, satisfaction guaranteed in 3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.75 4.50 


Package bees F.O.B. express; if by 
parcel post add postage. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Alabama | | 


every respect. 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS-Three-Banded Italians 


We are breeding from some record breaking queens, “better than ever.” 
Rush orders filled promptly. Remainder of season, 75c each, any quantity. | 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 
































BESSONET’S 
We are requeening our package colonies to assure strong colonies next spring. 
Are you making plans to introduce GOOD queens this summer and fall to pro- 
vide good wintering and a solid foundation for your 1946 honey crop? Our stock 
is tested in the North for wintering and production and in the South for extra — 
fine qualities. The result of these efforts are just plain good producing stock 
which you will appreciate. Prompt service by return mail. 
PRICES: 1-24, $1.00; 25-99, 95c; 100 up, 90c each { 
Bessonet Bee Company P 
Donaldsonville, La. 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
No More Queens for Balance of Season! A 
PLAN NOW for 1946 Season. Include CARNIOLANS 
Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Plaucheville, La. 
REQUEEN WITH THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS OF 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
My breeders are tested for honey producing qualities, non-swarming, 
long life and gentleness; pure mating guaranteed. 
1-3 4-24 25-up 
Young laying queens ........ $ .85 $ .80 $ .75 
Young tested queens ........ 1.70 1.60 1.50 
Plenty of queens for immediate shipment. 
E. R. RALEY, 710 Altamaha St., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
356 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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|| HONEY 


at Wanted 


pat A Can or a Carload 
ians Top Prices Paid 
om.” | Will furnish 60-lb. cans if desired 





mmo | C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


ring. 
pro- 
tock 
xtra 
tock 











SHIPPINC| | 
CASES 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
to hold one 60-lb. can 


A dozen or a Carload 














ing, 60-lb. cans in corrugated or wooden cases 
5-lb. and 10-lb. friction top honey pails 
Write for Prices 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Honey Containers 


line of 
style jars with white 
coated covers, lacquered and wax 
paper lined. 


We have a complete 


“Utility” 


16-9. jars per case 4 .......00. 45c 
a See eee Ge Do oc cscsesed 42c 
en, ee Oe I EE oc eo tw acdic wat 42c 
Dou. DOO MOP GRED BS 2. cccscccses 73c 
Sa-Ee. SOUS MOF CONS FE... 1c cveccex 67c 
Y%-lb. jars per case 48 .......... $1.28 
Standard square American cans, well 


seamed and soldered, with 2%” screw 
cap wax board lined. 


Box of 2—60-Ib. cams .......... $1.00 
Carton of 24—60-Ib. cans ........ 7.44 
60-Ib. cans in bulk each ......... -32 
5-Ib. tin pails, per carton 50 ...$3.35 
10-Ib. tin pails. per carton 50 $4.95 


5% discount on tin and glass order of 
$50.00; 10% discount on tin and glass 
orders of $100.00. 


We also carry a full 
honey packages—Comb honey 
and wrappers. 


> 


August Lotz Co. 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


stock of other 
cartons 











PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


The John M. Davis Strain 
Having bred queens for Mr. John M. Davis 
for years and by careful and select breed- 
ing, have maintained the same fine strain 
of bees. Having selected and tested breed- 
ers for the past few years from the best 
honey gatherers and most prolific queens, 

I can offer the same quality queens 
PRICES 
1-24, $1.25 each untested. 
25-99, $1.15 each untested 
Guaranteed purely mated. 
June Ist, any amount $1.00 each. 
Cash -.with orders. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tenn. P. O. Box 122 


After 


Queens 80c Queens 


Requeen with our line bred Italians, noted 
for their hardiness prolificness and 
livability. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, Louisiana 








BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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HONEY 
(Continued from page 339) 


One method that gives promise of 
advancement would be the holding 
of a school for packing plant opera- 
tors. Here they can exchange meth- 
ods and views and have accurate in- 
formation presented about the char- 
acteristics of honey and the methods 
whereby the goodness of honey may 
be preserved. If, in the opinion of 
honey packers, such a school would 
serve a useful purpose, the Commit- 
tee on Improving the Quality of 
Honey would be willing to take steps 
to arrange for it. Since it will re- 
quire rather extensive preparation 
for such a school, there should be 
some assurance of interest and at- 
tendance. It is suggested that the 
greatest advantages can be obtained 
by those people who are engaged di- 
rectly in the processing of honey. 
Such a school would probably last 
for at least a week, and suitable 
demonstrations would be needed. 
The Committee would be pleased to 
discuss this proposal with interested 
packers. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
Three-banded, Northern-bred for 
business. 

Safe arrival by return mail, 48th breeding 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.50; 12, 

$11.00. Selected, $1.25. 


I. F. MILLER 
Warren, Pa., Rt. 3 


season. 





HELLO FOLKS! 


Here we are again! 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


To tell you our queens are available. We 
are sure you'll like us, for we are 
really good. 


Price $1.25 each; 50 to 100, $1.10; up, $1.00. 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES 


Westwego, La. 








QUEENS 


Vigorous, Productive 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
Any number, $1.00 each 
W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 
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“A CALL FOR HELP” 


se of Will you help us keep our customers happy? 

iding | We are appealing to our old and new friends alike: 

oera- é “Bring 1a or ship us your Honey”’ 

r1eth- We need it—B-Z-B jars need it—and the busy housewife needs it. 


e in- | You help us help them keep up their energy. 


hods | be -LAS Hon -Yy Company 


mn of 361 E. Valley Blvd., ALHAMBRA ( 
rould 
imit- 
y of 
steps 
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os Angeles County), CALIF. 













d WRITE FOR 


yo PiAR le sad FREE CATALOG 


Quality Bee Supplies. Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 





— WANT TO KEEP POST-WAR 
- HONEY PRICES UP? 


age The Answer is in Your Own Hands—NOW! | 


ONEY brings big prices when sugar is scarce. But when rationing ends, 
H what about postwar prices? H. J. Heinz Company—makers of the famous 
57 Varieties is in the honey business, with a nation-wide organization of 1500 
salesmen and powerful advertising resources to market millions of pounds of | 
honey annually—not as a sugar substitute but on the superior merits of honey 





as a food. 
We’re Now Contracting for Honey 
)ENS If you want to support a strong stabilizing influence in the honey market— 
a If you want to establish a permanent and profitable outlet for your honey 
; production at top prices— 
$1.00. 1: CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! —~—— 
You'd Do Well to SellPart |. 5. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. GI-8 | 
of Your Honey Crop to Us | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
esi We need volume —and we | I expect to produce __lbs. of honey in | 
pay top prices. Furthermore, , 
we feel that our business | 1945. It will be ready about. saceiae ciaceneen le 
and merchandising experi- | Sane or sania | 
ence qualify us to help you | | 
Ss and the rest of the honey | City - | 
. industry. | 
sate wieais State ; | 
ae Os gee | Sending in this coupon does not obligate me in any way. | 
Re 4 | 
ulture August, 1945 359 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS | 


? We will book your orders for 1946 at 

OT § prices in line with others in my section, 
and guarantee you will be pleased. Write 
for prices and other details. 


Package Bees and Queens A. M. PEACH 


Baldwyn, Miss. 
Quality Bred Italians wer aes 








2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, $4.25 ea. CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
3-Ib. pkgs bees with queens, 5.25 ea. 
Young laying queens ........ 1.25 ea. and Package Bees ' 
Tested queens .............. 2.50 ea Thanks a Million, Folks! 
ueenle:s We cannot accept any more orders 
areas Pena, Geta 6685 gue for package bees and queens for this 
package. season. 
Quality and service on any size CLIFTON APIARIES 
order. No cheap bees or queens, P. O. Box 684 Oroville, Calif. | 
only the best is our motto. Book- 
ing orders for 1946, same terms, 
he - ey NOTICE! : 
subject to later revised prices. 
> Sold out for the season on bees and 
queens, thanks for your order and 
York Bee Company meena. 


JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 


} Y 
(She Untvernd Agtesied BOLLING BEE COMPAN 


Bolling, Ala. 














EXTRA PROFITS for you when you 
Sell Your Honey to Bradshaw 


WHY? 
BECAUSE 


1. We want you to help us serve 
the 22,336,000 consumers living 
in the areas in which we have 
distribution on Bradshaw Label. 

2. Our live wire aggressive sales 
organization is on the job with 
up to the minute merchandizing 
programs for retailers and con- 
sumers from coast to coast. 

3. Our two packing plants (at Mapleton, Iowa, and Wendell. ldaho), 
are strategically located. They are streamlined for volume produc- 
tion at lowest possible cost enabling us to pass savings on to you, 
in the post war. 

4. FORTY years experience in the honey business is evidence of our 
reliability. 

We need your honey today and we will need your honey tomorrow, 
next year and the years thereafter to support our all-out victory for 
increased consumption of honey. We will pay you ceiling prices. 
Phone, write, or wire 
R. D. BRADSHAW & SONS, Wendell, Idaho 


O. E. BABB, Mapleten, Iowa 









ONEY 


Dependable Flavor 
and Quality 
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A COLONY 


is no better than its 


QUEEN 


A HONEY CROP 


is no better than your 
AVERAGE COLONY 


So don’t take chances with old worn-out queens. Head all your 
colonies with a good young STOVER QUEEN. We will clip them 
or send by air mail at no extra cost; replace any which are lost in 
transit, or are not satisfactory in every respect. Our reputation is 
at stake on every order. We want to keep it good. We have been 
specializing in package bees and queens for more than thirty years. 


ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


for prompt shipment. 


ee re rt eae ye $1.10 each 
- S| ere Creer rernrare See: Berean Rare a tat, eee ana ~ 1.00 each 
ee NS 8 i OS Ok Se eee awe eR .90 each 








The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 
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QUEENS 


Gentle, Leather Italians, from 
northern record producers. The 
same bees we use in our own 
yards. 


By Air Mail 


1 to 50, $1.25; 51 to 100, $1.20; 
101 up, $1.05 

We can book your order for 1946 bees 

and queens at no cost until November 

when we will require 10% deposit. 


Telephone or wire 


> 


The Rich Honey 
Farms 


NEW IBERIA, LA. 
Post office Jeanerette, La. 














HOLLOPETER’S 

Hard Working Italians 
Queens from this honey gathering stock 
now at their best during summer and fall 
honey flows. Reared by J. B. Hollopeter, 

commercial queen-breeder from 1911. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested queens, 1-9 $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 
25-49, 90c; 50-99, 85c; 100, 80c each. Young 

tested queens, $2.00 each. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PA. 





SUNKIST BEES - QUEENS 


Another season is passed and 
we filled all orders as and when 
wanted. This means our custo- 
mers received satisfaction. We 
are getting ready for next season 
now so as to maintain these sat- 


isfactory contacts. We are ac- 


cepting orders for 1946 for pack- 


ages and queens, subject to 
prices later in the year. 
have 3-banded Italians, 
health certificate and guarantee 
live delivery. 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 
Route 2, Box 9 
HOUMA, LA. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 347) 


honey that have been reserved for | 
winter food. 

There are vast regions of golden- 
rod and asters throughout the East. 
During recent periods when farm 
help has been rather scarce quite a 
number of fields have grown up in- 
to weeds, and large acreages of gol- 
denrod as well as white asters are 
found. When weather conditions 
are ideal during late August and 
September, and in fact during early 
October, the bees are likely to fill 
their brood chambers full of this 
fall honey, and in many instances 
may store a considerable amount of 
surplus. 

During the past few years in 
regions where sweet clovers have 
been disappearing some of the com- 
mercial beekeepers have been forc- 
ed to move their bees to fall regions 
in order to have them fill up well 
for winter. 

Requeening 

Some years ago we made a prac- 
tice of requeening every colony dur- 
ing August. The one trouble with 
this practice was that it was diffi- 
cult to check through all of the 
colonies since during some years 
the surplus honey was not removed. 
Then, too, a certain percentage of 
the queens introduced were not ac- 
cepted and we had to recheck the 
yard and put in queens where the 
former ones were not accepted. This 
meant a great deal of work. 

While I am for having each hive 
headed with the best queen avail- 
able, I doubt very much if it is 
good policy to remove some queens 
that have done one year’s service. 
At present we take out a queen 
when she appears to be failing in 
egg laying, whether it be spring, 
summer, or fall. In many instances 
queens are automatically supersed- 
ed. The bees seem to know better 
than the beekeepers just when they 
need a new queen. 

Just why some queens are not 
superseded when they begin to reach 
the end of their usefulness, and 
other queens in the same apiary are 
automatically superseded, I have 
not been able to figure out. In some 
instances queens are tolerated until 
they can scarcely walk. Such cases 
usually result in colonies that are 
hopelessly queenless and may de- 
velop into laying worker colonies. 
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BRIGHT.... AND TIGHT! 


Continental honey cans still give you pre-war quality and protection 
for your product. Order now and help us plan production. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Quick Seed & Feed Co. 

Western Seed, Feed & 
Honey Co. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Ww. C. Collier 

ALAMEDA, CALIF. 

F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co., 
Ltd. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. 
California Honey Co. 
Hhiamond Match Co. 
Hami'ton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 


FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Lane & Son 


VALLEY, CALIF, 





SAN 
BE. F. 
SPRING 
Dorwin IL. Baker 
VALLEY CENTER, 
A. K. Whidden 
DENVER, COLO. 
Bluhill Foods, Inc, 
| MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorado Honey 
Exchange 


CALIF. 


| 


JESUP, GEORGIA 

York Bee Co. 

RPO'TSE. IDAHO 

Reilly, Atkinson & Co., Inc, 


CREELEY, IDAHO 
L.. R. Rice 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. I. Root Co. 

W. F. Straub & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
DECATUR, IND. 

The Brock Store 
COUNCIL BLUFFS. IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 
STOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Wolter T. Kelley 

BAY CITY, MICH. 
Oscar H. Schmidt, 

F. D. No. 4 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
A. G., Woodman & Co, 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard 
BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A, Bell 


- 


CALL THE NEAREST CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


FOREST LAKE, MINN. 


Lionel Hopkins 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mondeng Mfg. Co. 

MOORHEAD, MINN. 

Northwestern Supply Co. 

HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 

Leahy Mfg. Co. 

MANHATTAN, MONT. 

Cloverdale Apiaries 

ALBANY. N. Y. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 

CROTON. N. Y. 

Finger Lakes Honey Prod. 
Assn. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

A. I. Roeot Co. 

FARGO, N. DAK. 

Magill & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

A, I, Root Co. of Texas 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Mi:ler Honey Co. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 

WATERTOWN, WIS. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 

POWELL. WYO. 

A. D. Hardy 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. 


4622 WEST NORTH 


WHEELING JERSEY 
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city 


CHICA 
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aVENUE, 


LOS ANGELES 
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Pettit’s Package Bees 
and Queens 


Our twenty-first shipping season has 
gone by and we thank the Great Giver 
for good weather, our many friends for 
good business, and the express com- 
panies for good transportation. 

Orders for 1946 are already being 
booked, subject to agreement on prices 
in November. 

Summer prices for our good queens 
of three-banded Italian stock, June 
through September— 

Quantity: 1-11, $1.00 each, 12-99, 90c 
each; 100 and up 80c each. 
Please send cash in U. S. funds with 
order. If Canadians send 10 per cent 
extra, we will attach Canadian Cus- 

toms Stamps to prevent delay. 


> 


MORLEY PETTIT 


Tifton, Georgia 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon- 
ey Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at 
your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor, 
West Maitland 


P. O. Box 20 
New South Wales 
Australia 





NORTHERN BRED LEATHER 
COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
From Stock Bred for Resistance. 
(Our own strain) 
$1.00 ea.; 25 or more, 90 cents ea. 


DIEMER BEE COMANY 
Rt. 2, Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 








YOUR HONEY NEEDED 


To Supply Regular Customers 


It is to YOUR advantage to 

help maintain the markets 

for the future. Our wide- 

spread distribution assures 

you a continuous outlet. 

ESTABLISH YOURSELF 
WITH US. 

One of the country’s most 
aggressive Honey sales 
organizations. 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
WITH US. 


Bryant & Cookinham 


LOS ANGELES HONEY CO. 
2425 Hunter St. 
Los Angeles 21, California 

















Rossman & Long 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


Wish to thank all who have been so 
patient and understanding in our effort to 
deliver your bees under war conditions, as 
well as those who have not been able to 
get bees from us. We hope in the future to 
be able to supply more PACKAGE “%3EES 
with even better delivery service. 

There have been some delays which were 
beyond our control that upset the entire 
spring schedule. We sincerely hope you 
were not badly put out by this and will 
remember the labor shortage hit us also. 
We expect to ship bees next year and will 
look forward to your order next January. 





QUEENS! 


SELECTED ITALIAN STOCK 
I have been selling queens since World 
War I and I have hundreds of satisfied 
customers who have bought my queens 
each year for as many as 15 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Price, $1.10 each, postpaid. 
WEST BRANCH APIARIES 
GROVER HILL, OHIO 





ER AI OS ONO EES OEE IONE ROB IHS 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


14 


1 to 25, $1.25; 26 on up, $1.10—From Imported Strains. 
4 books orders. Balance before shipping. Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 


(All Queens after June 15, $1.00) 
J. B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 345) 
ed by State funds. Mr. J. F. Rein- 
hardt, former State Apiarist of Mon- 
tana has been engaged to take 
charge of the work of the Depart- 
ment. A research program is being 
designed around the needs of Geor- 
gia bee culture. 
> 
The annual summer meeting of 
the Virginia State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be held on Wednesday, 
August 29, at 10:00 A.M. at Miller 
Park, Lynchburg, Va. Lunch will 
be served at noon.—H. W. Weather- 
ford, Sec.-Treas. 
> 


Don’t forget the Kansas State Bee- 
keepers’ Association Annual meet- 
ing at Iola August 12, an all-day 
meeting with basket dinner, pro- 
gram, and good speakers. — W N. 
Cline, Sec.-Treas. 





Yes— We Put the Quality in 


QUEENS 


x Oo Dw 
THREE BAND ITALIANS 


2-Ibs., $4.00; 3-Ibs., $5.10 
each additional pound, $1.10. 
Book your order early with 


THE ANDERSON BEE COMPANY 
OPP, ALABAMA 





JENSEN’S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” Strain 
Italians are TOPS in the field of 
Good Queens. 


xn x DO 


There is no substitute for Quality. 
It is no idle chatter of our own, but 
the opinion and expressions of many 
of our customers that our bees and 
queens surpass all others. Prolificness 
and longevity are two paramount char- 
acteristics that must be inbred. High 
production and gentleness of the bees, 
head the list of qualities most to be de- 
sired, and our customers are lavish 
in their praise of ours in this respect. 
Everything we ship is produced in our 
own apiaries, 

Prompt service on any size order. Air 
Mail shipment if requested, but not 
recommended except for very great 
distances, in which case safe delivery 
is not guaranteed. 


> 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
MACON, MISS. 

















BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 


Serving the Honey Producers of America 
Subscribe now at $1.00 per year. Sub- 
scription rate advances to $1.50, Jan. 1, 
1946. Copy current issue 10c. 


Rt. 5, Box 181 Lansing, Mich. 





Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST! 












U. S. Pat. Off. 
Trade Mk. Reg. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 





QUEENS 


Young three-banded Italian Queens shipped daily from 
Paducah. Health certificate with each shipment. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


15c each 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST! 








TIN PAILS! 


We again have in stock 5 and 10 
pound Tin Pails with bails for quick 


U. S. Pat. Off. shipment from Paducah. 
Trade Mk. Reg. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


CARTON 50—FIVE POUND PAILS—WT. 26 LBS. .............0005. Price $3.50 
CARTON 50—TEN POUND PAILS—WT. 40 LBS. ............00eeeee, Price 5.00 
CARTON 16—SIXTY POUND CANS 2% in. opening) ................ Price 5.40 
wt. 54 Ibs. 
16-OZ. ECONOMY JARS—CTN. OF 24—I11 LBS. ...........-.0005. Price $0.70 
32-OZ. ECONOMY JARS—CTN. OF 12—12 LBS. ...........-.2.26- Price 0.42 


5-LB. ECONOMY JARS—(Ctn. 6 each wt. 10 Ibs.) 12 Ctns. $5.00 24 Ctns. 9.90 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 











NEEDED SUPPLIES -- HARD TO BUY! 
(We have them) 


No. 14—4 fr. Non-Reversible Extractor, Hand Power) 

No. 6—2 fr. Non-Reversible Extractor, Hand Power 

10 fr. Wire Queen Excluders, wood bound, 5 or more 

25-lb. lots Thin Surplus Foundation (following sizes) 

3% x 16 - 4% x 164%. - 4% x 17% - 344 x 14% 
2-lb. lots “Hercules”? Plain Brood Foundation 
25-lb. lots “Hercules” WIRED Brood Foundation 
Brood Foundation Sizes 8 x 16% or 84% x 16% 
HAVE YOU TRIED OUR “HERCULES” WIRED IRONSIDES FOUNDATION? 
WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST FOUNDATION ON THE MARKET. 

100 Sheets $12.50 
50 Sheets 6.50 8% x 7 
10 Sheets 1.35 





2-lb. Pkg. Bees with Queens (untested - untreated) 
3-lb. Pkg. Bees with Queen (untested - untreated) 
1 Queen Bee, Ultra Violet Ray Treated 
Wire Face Bee Veil 
Bee Escapes 
Smokers 4 
2” Hive Staples 
COMB HONEY SECTIONS 
No. 1 Grade 4% x4%x 1% 
No. 2 Grade 44% x4%x 1% 
No. 1 Grade 4% x 4% x 1% split 3 sides 
Cellophane Wrappers for above sections Pp 100 sheets 
Cellophane Wrappers for above sections per 500 sheets 
i ey ee ey a ID Gn noo 00 b 0 0666646 066b40000000E8" per case 
2 lb. Glass Honey Jars, packed 1 doz. 
5 Ib. Glass Honey Jars, packed % doz. 
5 Ib. Friction Top Cans, packed 50 per carton 
10 Ib. Friction Top Cans, packed 50 per carton 
Bee Gloves per pair 
TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER, F. O. B. CINCINNATI 
WE WILL BUY YOUR HONEY AND BEESWAX AND PAY THE CEILING PRICES. 
NO LOT TOO SMALL OR TOO LARGE. WRITE US. 


We also render wax from your old comb or cappings and work 
your wax into comb foundation. Write for our general price list. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT'S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality 
strength and work- 
manship 


Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 


re Hl. Schmidt & Sons 
Rt Bay City, Mich 
































SOYBEAN FLOUR (Pollen Supplement) 
AND POLLEN TRAPS 
We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soyflour 
for beekeepers. The flour and mate 
for our pollen traps are of the highest 


quality. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 





BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
So two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 


With Gleanings it poeta s a combination 
that covers the beekeeping fi 
Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Mlinois 
Oldest bee journal in the English 
language. Keep up on markets, 
practices, scientific data, regula- 
tions, plant possibilities. 
Two years, $1.50—Order today! 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 


August, 1945 














Honey 
Containers 


IN MICHIGAN 


—FIVE GALLON CANS 
In bulk or in cartons. 
These are full sized “Ameri- 
can” cans. They take 60-Ib. hot 
honey and have “‘sure-on” wide 
D type handles. 


—PAPER SHIPPING CASES 
for 5 gallon cans 


—FIVE AND TEN POUND 
HONEY PAILS 


—GLASSWARE 
5 sizes, white caps 


—COMB SHIPPING CASES 
(Paper) Holding 24 sections of 
comb honey. Packed 10 to 
bundle. 

—WINDOW CARTONS 
Best quality for section honey. 
Also open front for CUTCOMB 
4 inch squares. 


—CELLOPHANE 
Plain sheets or decorated 
sheets. Also moisture proof 


for CUTCOMB honey. 
—LABELS 
Stock labels for small orders. 
Special with your name and ad- 
dress—250 and up. 
—TIN PASTE 
A Grade, “it Sticks” 
—HONEY SERVERS 
with plastic tops. Fill with 
honey for your store trade. The 
housewife likes them. 
—And finally send for price list 
covering all these items. 


Root Quality Goods 
In Michigan 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successors to 
M. H. Hunt and Son 
Lansing — Mie! 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


PROGENY TEST 3-BANDED ITALIAN STRAIN 


Also Mraz’s and other Reliable Breeders’ strain of High Quality 
Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance. 


Health Certificates on all shipments. 


Prices: 1-9 at 90c; 10-24 at 85c; 25-99 at 75c; 100 and up 70c 
No extra charges for clipping queens. 


—_{v™—{V—"{=])))])s___[___ 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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Subscription Rates—United States, Canada, Pan-American countries, and Spain, one 
year, $1.00; two years for $1.50; three years for $2.00. Single copy, 10 cents. Other 
countries, 25c per year additional for postage. Discontinuance.—Subscription stopped on 
expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. Change of ad- 
dress.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name to which the journal 
has heretofore been addressed. Remittance should be sent by postoffice money order 
bank draft, express money order or check. Contributions to Gleanings columns solicited: 
stamps should be enclosed to insure return to author of manuscript if not printed. Ad- 
vertising Rates: Advertising rates and conditions will be sent on request. Results from 
advertising in this journal are remarkably satisfactory. Advertisers’ Reliabilty: While 
the publishers do not guarantee advertisements in this journal, they use utmost diligence 
to establish in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 





The A. I. Root Company, Publishers, Medina, Ohio 


E. R. Roet and M. J. Deyell, Editors; M. W Hobart, Assistant Editor; H H. Root, 
Associate Editor; D. C. Babcock, Circulation Manager. 
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